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Notes. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

“There is no evidence,” says Walpole, “ that 
Elizabeth had much taste for painting ; but she 
loved pictures of herself.” Wer extreme sensitive- 
ness in regard to the manner in which her portrait 
was drawn, is curiously illustrated by the procla- 
mation written by Cecil in 1563 (existing in the 
State Paper Office), which was printed in the 
Archeologia, vol.ii. p. 169. Although at so early 
a period of her reign, it is stated that “ great 
nomber of paynters, and some printers and 
| gravers,” had already and did daily attempt to 
make portraitures of her Majesty; with all of 
| which the queen being much dissatisfied, since 
“hytherto none hath sufficiently expressed the 
| naturall representation of hir Majesties person, 
favor, or grace,” at the request of the Privy 
| Council her Majesty is pleased to declare that 
“some coning person mete therefore shall shortly 
| make a pourtraict of hir person or visage, to be 
participated to others for satisfaction of hir loving 
subjects;” and in the mean time all persons are 
ordered to forbear from painting, graving, or 
printing any portrait of the royal visage, until the 
special person appointed should have finished the 
pattern: after which her Majesty was content that 
all other painters, printers, or gravers, “ that shall 
be known men of understanding, and so thereto 
licensed by the hed officers of the plaicis where 
they shall dwell,” shall or may follow and copy 
the said “ patron or first pourtraicture.” It is, in 
all probability, to the proceedings consequent on 
this proclamation that Sir Walter Raleigh alludes 
in his Preface to the History of the World, in 
which he says, that the pictures of Queen Eliza- 
beth “made by unskilful and common painters” 
were by her own commandment “knocked in 
pieces and cast into the fire.” It would be inter- 
| esting to know the name of the “coning person” 
who was specially authorised to make the pattern 
| portrait of her Majesty, and Dallaway, in a note 
| on Walpole, conjectures it to have been Zuccaro ; 
but as this artist is stated to have come to Eng- 
| land only in 1574, it will seem hardly probable 
that ten years should have elapsed after the date 
| of the proclamation before the portrait-loving 
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queen had made up her mind to nominate her 
painter. It is true, that at the Strawberry Hill 
sale might be seen a portrait of Elizabeth when a 
girl, ascribed to Zuccaro ; but this could only have 
been a copy, provided the date of his coming to 
England is stated correctly. So little, after all, is 
known of the history of royal portrait-painting in 
England in the sixteenth century, that any addi- 
tional information may seem of value. It is with 
this view that I have copied a document which 
has escaped the notice, I believe, of all the writers 


on the subject, and which gives us the name of 


a painter unknown to Walpole and his recent 
editors, Dallaway and Wornum. This document 
is preserved among the Cottonian Charters, iv. 26., 
and is a warrant to George Gower, the queen's 
Serjeant-Painter, in the following terms: 


“ Evizanern, by the grace of God, Queene of Eng- 
lande, Fraunce, and Irelande, Defendour of the Faithe, 
&e. To all men unto whome thies our present Ifes 
shall come, greetinge. Knowe ye, that wee of our 
espiall grace, certen knowledge, and mere mocdn, and 
as well for and in consideracén and recompence of the 
good and faithfull service unto us heretofore donne by 
our welbeloved subjecte George Gower, our Sargeant 
Paynter, as for dyvers other good causes us there unto 
movinge, have geven and graunted, and by thies our 
present iTes doe give and graunte to our saide subjecte 
and servant George Gower, full, sole, and lawfull prive- 
ledge, lycence, power, and aucthorytie, that he the saide 
George Gower, by himself, his deputie and deputies, 
assignee and assignes only (and none other), shall and 
maie from henstorth, for and duringe his naturall lyfe, 
make or cause to be made all and all maner of pur- 
traictes and pictures of our person, phisiognomy, and 
proporcdn of our bodye, in oyle cullers upon bourdes 
or canvas, or to grave the same in copper, or to cutt 
the same in woode, or to printe the same beinge cutt 
in copper or woode, or otherwise ; and the same pur- 
traictes, pictures, and proporcéns so beinge graven or 
cutt, to printe or cause to be prynted. And him the 
saide George Gower, our officer, maker, paynter, cutter, 
gravour, and printer of all purtraictes, pictures, and 
proporcdns of our bodye and person, as aforesaide, for 


and duringe the saide terme of his natural! lyfe, wee 
5 * | 


doe create, make, ordayne, constytute, and appointe by 
thies pites. And our further will and pleasure is, and 
by thies our pite letters wee doe forbydd, enjoyne, and 
straytely prohibite all and every other persone and 
persons whatsoever, Englishmen or strangers, denyzens 
or not denyzens, any wise to entermeddle w the 
makinge, payntinge, pryntinge, cuttinge, or gravinge 
of any purtraicte, picture, or proporecdn of our bodye 
and person, or any parte therof, in oyle cullers upon 
bourdes, canvas, copp r, weode, stone, or in any other 
thinge whatsoever, other than the said George Gower, 
his deputie or deputies, assignee or assignes, and also 
to deale or intermeddle w any other the workes and 
thinges apperteynynge, incydent, and belonginge to the 
office of our Sergeant Paynter aforesaide, duringe all 
the terme of his lyfe aforesaide, upon payne that every 


persone or persons so entermedlinge with any thinge | 
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or worke aforemencéned, contrary to the tenour and 
true meanynge of thies our present lies, shall forfeete, 
for every tyme that he or they shall so entermeddle 
or deale w™ any the premisses, the some of tenne 
poundes of lawfull money of Englande, the one halfe 
therof to be taken to our use, and the other halfe to 
the saide George Gower and his assignes, to his and 
their use and uses; Exceptinge only one Nichis 
Hilliard, to whome it shall or maie be lawfull to ex. 
ercyse and make purtraicts, pictures, or proporcdns of 
our body and person in small compasse in lymnynge 
only, and not otherwise. And moreover wee doe, by 
thies our present letters, appoynte and aucthoryse the 
saide George Gower, by himselfe, his deputie and depu- 
ties, assignee and assignes, to enter any shipp or shippes, 
vessell or vessells, warehouses, workehouses, shoppes, 
chambers, sellers, sollers, faires, marckettes, martes, and 
all or any other place or places whatsoever within this 
our Realme of Englande, as well upon the water as 
upon the lande, either w'*in lyberties and franchises or 
w'*out, duringe thaforesaide terme, at the pleasure and 
discreacin of the said George Gower, his deputie or 
deputies, assignee or assignes, there to viewe, searche, 
and seeke for al] maner of purtreictes, pictures, and 
proporcons of our body and person, or any parte therof, 


| made or to be made, paynted, cutt, graven, or prynted, 


contrary to the tenour and true meanynge of thies our 
present Ires, by any person or persons whatsoever (ex- 
cepte before excepted) durynge the tyme aforesaide. 
And the same so founde, to deface, take, carrye awaie, 
kepe, and convert to the use of us and of the saide 
George Gower or his assignes. Straytly charginge 
and commandinge all and every our Justices, Mayours, 
Sheriffes, Bayliffes, Constables, Hedborowes, Cus- 
tomers, Comptrollers, Searchers, and all other our offi- 
cers, mynisters, and subjectes whatsoever, to ayde, 
strengthen, and assiste our saide subjecte George 
Gower, his deputie and deputies, assignee and assignes, 
in the due execucdn of all and every thinge and thinges 
herein mencdned, given and graunted, as you and every 
of you doe tender our favour, and will answere to the 
contrary. And thies our present lfes patentes, or the 
inrolement therof, shall be unto you and every of youa 
suflicyent warrant and discharge in that bebalfe. __ 
“ Yeoven at our the daie 

of in the xxvj‘ yere of our Reigne.” 


This remarkable privilege is fairly engrossed on 
vellum; but from the date being left blank, and 
absence of the seal, it does not appear to have been 
executed. The proof of this would be its enrol- 
ment on the patent roll of that year, Nov. 1583— 
Nov. 1584. The object of the patent is clearly 
to give George Gower the sole authority to paint 
the queen's portrait in oil colours, and to limit 
Nicholas Hilliard to miniatures. It would seem, 
therefore, that Gower must have been an artist of 
reputation, although his fame died with him. Any 
further particulars respecting him I have been 
unable to find, except a copy of a warrant not 
dated in the Lansdowne MS. 105., art. 27., which 
authorises him, under the title of the queens 
“ Sargeant Paynter,” to take up and provide, for 
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the better execution of his office, “all maner of 
colours, oyle, vernish, workemen, and laborers, as 
well free as forreyn, and all maner of necessaries 
and 1 stuff whatsoever, mete ae | convenyent to be 
imployed for that service.” / { duplic ate copy of 
this i is in the Lansdowne MS. 115., art. 44., which 
js erroneously described in the Catalogue as the 
* Queen's Commission, appointing George Gower 
her Sergeant Painter.” According to Walpole, the 
only painter of note rems aining in E neland after 
1584, was Mare Garrard (for Lucas van Heere 
died in that year, and Zuccaro was on the con- 
tinent); and although a few other inferior names 
are mentioned by Meres, in his Wits Common- 
wealth, 1598, among whom or William and Francis 
Segar, brethren (see “ N. & Q.” Vol.i., pp. 44. 
469.), he does not notice Gower among them. If 
we might conclude (as would seem but reasonable) 
that the Serjeant-Painter of the sovereign would 
be called on to paint the royal features, it would 
throw some light on the many portraits still exist- 
ing, if a correct list could be obtained of the 
names of those persons who filled the office, and 
the dates of their appointment. The following 
may at once be mentioned : 


Andrew Wright, temp. Hen. VIII. 
John Broune, ditto. 
Anthony Toto of Florence, in 1551. 
Nicholas Lysarde, 1554. Confirmed by Pat. 
2&3Ph. & M, 10 Apr. 1556. He died 
5 Apr. 1570. 

William Herne, 1572. Succeeded Lysarde by 
Pat. 14 Eliz., 12 July, 1572. 

This last name is equally unknown to Walpole 
as Gower; and from the Patent Rolls the list 
might, no doubt, be made tolerably complete by 
any one who had the means and leisure to pursue 
the inquiry. F. Mappen. 





THE EARLY PIRATICAL EDITIONS OF JUNIUS, 


What are now called The Letters of Junius 
appeared in the Public Advertiser between the 
2ist Jan. 1769, and —the coincidence has been 
el—the 21st of Jan. 1772. These let- 
ters were republished (with a Dedication, Preface, 
and notes by the writer) by H. S. Woodfall, the 
printer of the Public Advertiser, on the 3rd March, 
1772. This is not only the first, but the only au- 
theutic edition of these celebrated letters. It 
contains ail the letters which Junius acknow- 
led ve “ll. 

It is however known that a letter signed Junius 
had appeared in the Public Advertiser on the 21st 
of Nov. 1768. This letter is reasonably believed 
to have been written by the same person ; but there 
is not, so far as I know, a single circumstance to 
strengthen the conjecture. I have no wish to raise 
# doubt on the subject, but simply to notice the 


before notic 
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fact, because, as I believe, it is a fact; and it is 
time that writers on this vexed question should 
begin to distinguish between what is proved or 
capable of proof, and what is merely probable. 
Again, it is generally assumed that the letter of 
Nov. 1768 was the first which appeared by this 


writer under the nee of Junius. Is that 
certain? It may have been—I believe it was — 


the first so signed which appeared in the Public 
Advertiser ; but who will venture to assert that 
this letter first appeared in the Publie Advertiser— 
or was the first letter the writer published under 
the signature of Junius? Who has examined the 
cotemporary newspapers? Where are they to 
be found? All that Junius himself says on the 
subj ject is in a private note to H. S. Woodfall 
(No. 7.) in August, 1769: “I have never written 
in any other paper since I began with yours.’ 
This certainly is not conclusive against the possi- 
bility. The assertion of some of his cotem- 
poraries would lead to the belief that Junius had 
before written in other papers under the same 
signature ; and a writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine some forty years since (1813), said confi- 
dently, though equivocally as to his exact meaning, 
“it is well known that the author of Junius 
assumed that name long before he wrote in the 
Public Advertiser under that title.” I am not 
disposed to lay much stress on these anonymous 
assertions ; but what else could be the meaning of 
Sir Wm. Draper, who, in his letter of 10th Feb., 
says— Junius “is determined to keep the advantage 
by help of his mask... Whenever he will be 
honest enough to lay it aside, avow himself, and pro- 
duce his face which has so long lurked behind it,” &e. 
So long! what, from the 21st of Jan. to the 10th 
of Feb.! So far as we know, he had written but 
two, and if we include that of Nov., but three 
letters under that signature. Junius assuredly, 
and even after he had attained his great fame, 
had no objection to his letters appearing in 
other newspapers. In Private Letter No. 
he instructs Woodfall, if he have any fears or 
objections, “ transmit it to Bingley, and satisfy him 
that it is a real Junius, worth a North Briton 
Extraordinary.” On another occasion (No. 24.) 
he says, “ If you have any fears, I entreat you to 
send it early enough to Miller to appear to-morrow 
night in the London Evening Post. In that case 
you will oblige me by informing the public to-mor- 
row, in your own paper, that a real Junius will 
appear at night in the London.” Ido not mean to 
draw any inferences from these facts, but merely to 
submit them for consideration. Can any of your 
curious readers throw a light upon the subject ? 
The letters now known as the Letters of Junius 
soon attained celebrity. There can be little 
doubt that Sir William Draper's replies helped 
to direct public attention to them. They cer- 
tainly led to the first collected and separate 
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publication. From that time the letters were 


republished in most of the London and provincial | 


newspapers, in the magazines, and other periodi- 


cals: and, as in Junius's supposed Address to a | 


Great Personage, they were on occasions re-issued 
as pamphlets. 

The first collected edition was that referred to 
by Junius himself (P.Z., No. 4.): The Political 
Contest; containing a Series of Letters between 
Junius and Sir William Draper; also the whole 
of Junius's Letters to the D*** of G****** 
brought into one View: London, Printed for 
F. Newbery. 

From the title of this pamphlet it is obvious 
that it was the contest or controversy with “ the 
Knight of the Bath” which first suggested the re- 

ublication; and therefore it was that Newbery 

gan his collection with the letter of Jan. 21, the 
first to which Draper replied. 

Newbery’s speculation was successful, and his 
pamphlet soon came to a second edition, the 
“ advertisement” to which is dated “ Aug. 12th.” 
Therein “the editor” announces his intention “ to 
annex whatever may flow from the masterly pen 
of Junius in future by way of supplement to this 
collection.” A pence: Mae A or, as it is called, 
“Continuation Part IL,” soon followed, and 
brought down the reprints to Draper's letter of 
Sept. 25, 1769; and it is probable that other con- 
tinuations were from time to time published, —a 
fact of which some more fortunate collector may 
be able to inform you. 

The next pamphlet, so far as I can speak from 
personal knowledge, was: A Collection of the Let- 
ters of Atticus, Lucius, Junius, and others. With 
Observations and Notes. A New Edition, continued 
to the end of Oct. 1769. Almon, 1769. 

This “ new edition” means, I suppose, “ second 
edition” of the aoe ; if so, I should be obliged 
to any one who will inform me of the exact con- 
tents of the first edition. I may also observe that 
the “and others” of the title-page means merely 
letters published in reply—as those of Cleophas to 
Lucius, Draper to Junius: the publication being 
limited to the letters of Atticus, Lucius, and 
Junius. 

The selection and parade of these names is, under 
circumstances, curious, and worth a passing com- 
ment. We are told by the editor of the edition of 


| them thus conspicuously together in a title-page; 
when it was not until 1812 the public were jp. 
| formed that these letters were il cohen by the 
same person, and were first so informed by the 
editor himself? If Almon knew it, he must haye 
known more than the editor gives him credit for; 
if he came to that conclusion from internal ey. 
dence alone, he must have been a very clever 
fellow. But if we put faith in the assertions of 
the editor, it is scarcely possible to believe that 
either critical acumen or chance could have Jed 
to all the results; for strange as this association 
of names must be considered, the selection of 
particular letters is still more so. Atticus, for 
example, was for many years a not unfrequent 
correspondent of the Public Advertiser; and if 
Junius were Atticus, it would seem a reasonable 
conclusion that all the letters in the Public Adver- 
tiser so signed were written by Junius. Not s0, 
says the editor (vol. i. p.55.); some of them are 
excellent letters; exhibit much of our author's 
style, spirit, and sentiments; but, “for various 
reasons,” he is convinced they are not the 
ductions of Junius, and he selects and publishes 
only four letters so signed as genuine. We regret 
that he did not favour the public with some of 
| his “ various reasons.” But let us for the moment 
| take his word for the fact. How then was it, we 
| ask, that this same ignorant Almon in 1769 made 
| the exact same selection from the letters signed 
“ Atticus” — published the same four letters, 
neither more nor less? 

Again, the editor tells us that Junius was Lucius. 
I do not mean to question anything the editor has 
| asserted, but simply to notice that Lucius also was 
| a frequent contributor to the Public Advertiser; 
and yet the editor has selected only eight letters 
as written by Junius under that signature. Of 
these, two are mere flying shots fired at corre- 
spondents ; and the six substantive letters—every 
one of them, and neither more nor fewer —were 
selected by Almon, and published in this pam- 
phlet in 1769! Could this be chance? If so, as 
Junius said on another occasion, it comes “ as near 
to impossible as the highest improbability can go. 
Or did Almon receive a hint from some of his 
political friends that such a republication might 
be judicious and profitable ; without, of course, 
any intimation that the letters were written by 








1812—a truly oracular person, and now considered 
as an oracle—that Almon was a vain, precipitate, and | 
incautious man, who affected to know a great deal 
about Junius, although he knew little or nothing | 
on the subject. This is not altogether just. Almon 
was a vain man certainly, and knew little more 
about Junius than the editor; but he was not 
more precipitate or incautious. True or not, 


we would ask by what knowledge or ignorance, 
intuition or instinct, Almon in 1769 selected the 
letters of Atticus, Lucius, and Junius, and put 








one and the same person, for that would have 
betrayed a secret ?— or did the editor of the edition 


| of 1812 take a hint from Almon’s pamphlet, and, 


wanting matter to fill his “ three vols. 8vo.,” put 
forth, after his daring fashion, a mere conjecture 
of his own as an undoubted fact? The question, 
be it remembered, is not whether the letters, or 
certain letters, of Atticus and Lucius were writ 
ten by Junius—that must be decided on other 
grounds,—but whether it was by hint or chance 
that Almon in 1769 hit upon the exact letters, 
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which the editor in 1812 republished, asserting 
itively that they were written by Junius, al- 
though he never once adverts to Almon’s previous 
collection and publication ; or whether such as- 
srtion by the editor was a mere speculative 
opinion founded on Almon’s pamphlet? I could 
add other curious points of agreement between the 
edition of 1812 and Almon’s pamphlet ; but enough 
has been said to direct attention to the subject. 

So far as I know, Almon’s edition was followed 
by A Complete Collection of Junius’s Letters, 
with those of Sir William Draper : London, printed 
for R. Thompson, Paternoster Row, 1770. 

This edition concludes with the letter to the 
Duke of Grafton of Feb. 14, 1770, and the an- 
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large plot of ground situated at the back of Mon- 
tagu House, being laid out in grass terraces, bor- 
ders with flower-beds, and with two large grass- 
plots in the centre, divided by a large gravel walk, 
where the gay world resorted on a summer's even- 
ing: the back being open to the country, come 
posed of fields extending to the west, as far as 


| Lisson Green and Paddington; to the north, to 


nouncement that “any future productions of | 


Junius shall be carefully collected and printed in 
the same size as these letters.” 
It is more than probable that Mr. ‘Thompson 


kept his word with the public; but I have never | 


seen a continuation. ; 
I shall reserve Wheble’s two—or three —edi- 
tions for a separate paper. L. J. 


NOTES ON LONDON. 


Ozford Street—At the west corner of Berner’s 


Street, in Oxford Street, the widow and daughters 
of Ryland the engraver, who was executed at 
Tyburn, kept a print shop for some years after his 


iynominious death. When his forgery on the East | 


India Company, for which he was hanged, was dis- 
covered, he fled from his home, and thought to 
conceal himself in an inn of an obscure village at 
some distance from London, and there remained 
for some time. He was discovered by his name 
being written in his shoes, over which he had 
pasted a bit of paper. This exciting curiosity, 
was taken off, and his name under it coming in 
sight, he was apprehended, brought to justice, and 
suffered the sentence of the law. 

At the farther extremity of Oxford Street, in 
the first house in Edgware Road, immediately 
opposite to Tyburn turnpike, lived for many years 
the Corsican general Paoli, so well known and be- 
loved for his noble qualities and generous hospi- 
tality, not only to his own countrymen, but to all 
foreigners of distinction and merit. His death 
took place in this house. 
father to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Montagu House. — During the riots in 1780, 
which were headed by Lord George Gordon, an 
encampment was formed in Hyde Park; also in 
the gardens of the British Museum, then called 
Montagu House, for the troops which were sta- 


General Paoli was god- | 


tioned in London and its vicinity, to quell the | 


rioters, A small print, forming the frontispiece 
to The Lady's Pocket-book for the year 1781, gives 
aview of it, in these gardens, which occupied a 





| 


Primrose Hill, Chalk Farm, Hampstead, and High- 
gate ; and to the east, to Battle Bridge, Islington, 
St. Pancras, &c. On the side of the garden, next 
to Bedford Square, was a fine grove of elm trees. 
All the ground was subsequently and by degrees 
built over, to contain the numerous collections 
which have been added to the British Museum, and 
even its present extent is scarcely sufficient for 
the increasing multitude of its acquisitions. Mon- 
tagu House was never razed to the ground, as 
Mr. Cunningham asserts, but it has been enlarged 
and added to as occasion required. The gardens 
of Bedford House, in Bloomsbury Square, ex- 
tended to those of the British Museum, before 
that house was pulled down, and Russell Square 
and the adjacent streets were built on its site. 


ak 





FOLK LORE. 


Leafing of the Oak and Ash.—The newspapers 
occasionally “come out” with an old saw about 
fine weather in harvest, or a dry summer, if the 
oak comes out in leaf before the ash; and your cor- 
respondent Bosqurcitto Vireo (Vol. v., p. 581.) 
backs it with his imprimatur, having “ remarked 
this for several years.” I should like to know 
when he ever remarked the contrary. The fact 
really is (and I have made and recorded observa- 
tions on natural history for some years), that 
the oak (though individual trees vary in time) 
always exhibits foliage before the ash, and did so 
this year. The skies will doubtless fall when the 
converse takes place. Ambrose FLoRENCE. 


Nursery Game. — 
“ Here comes a poor Duke out of Spain; 
He comes to court your daughter Jane.” 
Answer. 
“ My daughter Jane is yet too young, 
She has a false and flattering tongue.” 
Answer. 

« Let her be young, or let her be old, 
Her beauty is gone, she must be sold.” 
Answer. 

* Fare thee well, my lady gay, 
I'll call again another day.” 
Answer. 
“ Turn back, turn back, you ugly wight, 
And clean your spurs till they shine bright.” 





Answer. 


My spurs they shine as bright as snow, 
And fit for any king to show. 

So fare thee well, my lady gay, 

I'll call again another day.” 


Answer. 





S 


Turn back, turn back, you ugly wight 
And choose the fairest one you like.” 


> 


Aaswer. 
“ The fairest one that I can see 
Is you, dear [naming one}, so come with me.” 





As National Schools are fast sweeping away all 
charms, fairies, folk lore, and old village sports 
and pastimes, perhaps the above may be suffi- 
ciently interesting to be rescued from oblivion by 
insertion in your pages. I believe it is a game 
common to many parts of England. The children 
join hands, whilst the mother and the “daughter 
Jane” stand opposite. They chant the words toa 
pleasing old melody, as they advance and retire in 
succession. Meraovuo. 


Spur Sunday. — The following custom prevails 
in most villages throughout Huntingdonshire and 
Lincolnshire. On the evening of the Sunday 
when the banns of marriage are published for the 
first time, the intending “ champions of the ring” 
are honoured with a peal from the church bells. 
This peal is called the “Spur Peal,” and the 
Sunday “Spur Sunday.” Whence the term 
“Sour?” Curupert Bene, B. A. 





TIMOTHY EGLINGTON AND ROBERT DONALD. 


Possessing in a few old books a better resource 
for a “rainy day” than that supplied by the late 
Mr. J. T. Smith, I have devoted one such to a 
kind of roll-call of my silent companions, which has 
resulted in the selection of a couple of modest- 
looking volumes for arraignment in your columns 


upon the heavy charge against their authors of 


daring familiarity with the Deity. 

The first of these is the author of a few fanatical 
tracts, published about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, one of which is a rambling discourse upon 
the text, “ Make your calling and election sure,” 
wherein the author thus announces himself: 

“ Timothy in Christ, that is my name, 
But the world joins Eglington. 


Christ in me! that is my glory ; 
Timothy Eglinton is my name, 
And in the flesh I am to blame, 
But in Christ I am not the same.” 


Having thus made his début, this self-assured | 


saint proceeds as follows: 


“ May 8, in the year of my Lord 1750, about four 
o'clock in the morning, these words followed me as a 
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still voice being impressed upon my mind, what I 
must do or make, which are these—‘ Make your calling 
and election sure.’ Now J well knew it was not for me 
to make mine sure, for I knew mine was sure: and 
then the same still voice said, ‘O man write’ 
making a full stop, and then said Timothy, which js 
my name, I lay a-bed some minutes after that, jn 
which time the Lord showed me many glorious :hings 
concerning man’s salvation, for Christ took of things of 
his, and showed them unto me, and then he said, 
‘ Won't you obey the call?’ I then answered the Lord 
with a vocal voice, ‘ Yes, Lord,’ and then could lay no 
longer. I then directly got up, and took my paper 
and pen, and then waited on the teachings of my 
Lord,” : 


The inspired Timothy appeals to the “Searcher 
of all hearts” to witness to the truth of this state. 
ment, and then goes on with his subject; winding 
up a coarse, ultra-Calvinistic sermon in the follow- 
ing blasphemous style: 

“T alone the writer am, 
By the Lord's appointment; 
God he the Inditer is, 
Christ is God's anointed. 
God the Author is cf this, 

He has mov'd me to it; 
Whatsoever good done is, 

He alone has done it.” 


The companion to this will be found in a more 
modern production, entitled The Psalms of Darid 
on Christian Experience, by Robert Donald, 
Woking, Surrey: Guildford, 12mo. 1816. 

Donald was apparently a Scot, and must have 
been well known as the poetical nurseryman of 
Woking some thirty-five years ago. Besides the 
piece for which we are to call him to account, he 
was the author of A Panorama Peep at Sure; 
A New System of Agriculture ; and other trifles, all 
in verse. With respect to his Psalms, whether the 
book ever attracted critical notice I know not; but 
Donald took high ground for his performance, 
asserting that when a Dissenting magazine sug- 
gested some years before a new version upon 
Christian experience, upon the plan of Cowper 
and Newton, he received an unmistakeable Divine 
eall to the work! “Thou art the man!” rung 
three times distinctly in the ears of the embryo 
poet ; and after a struggle, in which he was out 
argued by the Deity, upon the honest plea of in- 
ability, poor crazy Donald set to his task, fully 
believing himself ‘the chosen vessel for this work, 
and, as might have been expected from a man 
having none of the requisites for the undertaking, 


| produced a book which will, at all events, rank 


among the “ curiosities of literature.” ; 

Having in the case of Eglington given a speci 
men of the intercommuning between him and the 
Deity, I may add an example of the same kine 
from the inspired gardener’s preface. Donald 
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pleads, in bar to the spiritual mandate, his igno- 
rance, and unfitness for the work; for “I cannot 
sing,” says he, “and never knew one tune from 
another, having neither voice nor ear;” although 
he admits some small flirtations in poetry. His 
excuse was unavailing; for “these words came 
into my mind, ‘Say not I am a child, for thou 
shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and whatso- 
ever I command thee, that thou shalt speak. Be 
not afraid of their faces, for I am with thee, to 
deliver thee, saith the Lord.” Then the Lord put 
forth His hand and touched my mouth ; and the Lord 
said, ‘I have put my words in thy mouth, and have 
chosen the weak things to confound that which is 
mighty.’ ” 

That Divine Providence has used, and will con- 
tinue to use humble instruments to bring about both 
religious and civil changes, no one will doubt: but 
when I see the first of these glorying in his igno- 
rance of all that does not bear upon his one idea 
of Election and Reprobation ; and the other seek- 
ing the assistance of the schoolmaster to correct 
what he impiously asserts to be a direct Divine 
communication, one cannot but look upon these 
individuals, however useful they may have been 
in their respective spheres, otherwise than as 
striking examples that “Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” J. O. 





Hinor Hates. 

Illustration of a Passage in Shakspeare.— 
“ The strawberry grows underneath the nettle ; 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 

Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality.” 

King Henry V., Act I. Se. 1. 
Compare : 
“Encores s'il advenoit, comme disent auleuns jar- 
diniers, que les roses et violettes naissent plus odorifé- 
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| ° P . 
music, &e., the royal party and suite gaily dressed 


in character. In the evening they re-assemble for 
dancing and other festivities. To His Majesty and 
consort, and to their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess (the latter usually a pretty girl), due 
regal homage is paid during that day. 

There is a legend connected with the affair, 
which I do not sufliciently remember to relate. 


S. T. R. 


St. Paul and Aischines.— Among the authors 
with whom St. Paul was acquainted may we reckon 
Aischines. The similarity between the two fol- 
lowing passages is at all events worthy of a note: 

“ For ifa man know not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the house of God?”—Ist 
Epistle to Timothy iii. 7. 

“Toy yap rhy Biav olklay kaxas olxicavra Kal Ta Kowe 
Tis TéAews TapaTAnslws Hyhoaro [5 vouodérns | diaGeivar,” 
K.T.A,——Kata Tiudpxov, (5. Steph.) 


W. M. N. 


Paley s Lectures on Locke.—Meadley, in his Life 
of Paley, regretted that the substance of all that 
eminent man’s lectures had not been presented to 
the world; and instanced, in particular, the truly 
valuable lectures on Locke. And the Rev. Ed- 
mund Paley, in,the Life.of his distinguished father, 
says: 

“Tam not certain that he lectured upon Locke at 
all. . . . Of his lectures on Locke I never heard, nor 
were they left among his papers, with his other 
lectures.” 


Again, the latter biographer, when speaking of 


| the Natural Theology, says: 


rantes prés des aulx et des oignons, d’autant qu’ils | 


succent et tirent 4 eulx ce qu'il y a de mauvaise odeur 
en la terre, aussi que ces depravées natures humassent 
tout le venin de mon air et du climat, et m’en ren- 


dissent d’autant meilleur et plus pur, par leur voisinage, | 


que je ne perdisse pas tout !"——Essais de Montaigne, 
liv. iii. chap, ix. 
C. Forses 
Temple. 


St. Crispin's (or King Crispin’s) Day.—In the 
town of Hexham, in Northumberland, the following 
custom, of long usage, is, or was some twenty years 
since, observed. 


The shoemakers of the town meet and, I believe, | 


dine, by previous arrangement, at some tavern; 
4 King Crispin, Queen, Prince, and Princess, 
elected from members of their fraternity of families 
being present. They afterwards form in grand 


Procession (the ladies and their attendants ex- 
cepted), and parade the streets with banners, 


“ He certainly had nothing like lectures to go upon, 
though something of that kind has been partially 
noticed, from a distant resemblance of his concluding 
chapter to Clarke on the Being and Attributes of God.” 


It may be interesting to such of your numerous 
readers as are admirers of Paley to know that 
manuscript copies of his College Lectures on 
Locke, and on Clarke on the Being and Attributes 
of God, are in my possession,—the former consist- 
ing of eighty pages, closely written in quarto, the 
latter of twenty-two. 

Should any person wish for further information 
on the subject of these lectures, I shall be happy to 
give all that is in my power. George Munrorp. 

East Winch Vicarage, Lynn Regis. 


Guide-book German. — Your correspondents 
who have given such amusing instances of fo- 
reigners’ English, may find equal drolleries at 
home in the English-German of Bradshaw's Con- 
tinental Railway Guide, 1849. In his descriptions 
of the various foreign cities, a most extraordinary 
mass of mistakes and misprints is to be found, and 
in some sentences there is hardly a foreign name 
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correctly spelt ; Hanover, for example, is made to | 


stand on the Seine. 

At Berlin “ the proprietors of the inns are very 
condescending to strangers.” At Halberstadt the 
Liebfrauenkirche is recommended to our notice as 
“the Church of Our Dear Wives.” 
traveller may be puzzled to make out either the 
“ National Museum of Miihr” at Briinn, or the 
“ Nautical Real-Academy” at Trieste. Among 
the curiosities of Vienna, a “collection of ana- 
tomical properties ” sounds rather odd ; and those 
familiar with the Gesellschaftswagen will hardly 
recognise those omnibuses as “the Company's 
coaches.” But the crowning glory of the trans- 
lator is reserved for the description of the environs, 
wherein he tells us that Passauer Hiitten signifies 
“ Huts of the Passover.” JAYDEE, 





Queries. 
EGBERT AND THE OCTARCHY. 


“ N. & Q.” should be precise in its definitions and 
assertions as a dictionary, or we shall, many of us, 
be led into error. Now, I observe that CHaries 
Sanpys, Esq., of Canterbury, in his interesting let- 
ter (Vol. v., p. 615.) on thefprovincial distinction 
of “ Men of Kent” and “ Kentish men,” makes this 


statement: “ Egbert reduced all the kingdoms of 


the Octarchy under his dominion at the commence- 
ment of the ninth century, and thus became the 
Jirst king of all England.” This, as I am fully aware, 
agrees with the popular account of the matter ; 
but is it so in fact? At the period indicated 
(ann. 827), did an octarchy exist at all, or was it 
not, though nominally an hexarchy, in reality a 
triarchy ? Did Egbert, again, actually annihilate 
the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, or do more 
than oblige them to acknowledge his predominant 
authority, as Bretwalda? With a single doubtful 
exception, is this king ever styled, in ancient his- 
torical memorials, “ primus Monarcha Anglorum,” 
or even “ Angul Saxonum Rex?” Are any of 
his immediate successors so designated ? Or can 


this title be justly assigned to them, though it is 
sometimes given to Alfred, until the day of the 
great battle of Brunanburgh (ann. 934), when, ac- | 


cording to the assertion of Alured of Beverley, 
established by the testimony of our most exact 
historians, “¢otius Anglie Monarchiam primus 
Anglo-Saxonum obtinuit Epexstanus ?” 
CowaILt. 





THE ROBIN REDBREAST. 


It has frequently come across my mind what 
could have been the original cause of the great 
affection, so generally rooted in mankind, as that 
which pervades every class, from infancy to old 
age, in respect of the interest we all take in the 
welfare and protection of the Robin Redbreast. 
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It is true he is a very pretty bird, both as to his 
form and plumage; but there are many others of 
our warblers equally, if not more, favoured by 
nature, and which we pass by and heed not, anil 
which, indeed, are open to the attucks and rough 
usage of men and boys, whilst it is of rare occur. 
rence that even the most thoughtless schoolboy 
can be self-induced to commit an assault or injure 
a Robin in the slightest degree, and which, if com. 
mitted per chance, and made known to his com- 
rady, would call forth their just indignation. 

Now, as early impressions are well known to 
have a lasting and indelible effect on our minds, [ 
have sometimes attributed this veneration and at- 
tachment to have arisen from the early tale we 
have all listened to in the nursery, from the mo- 
ment we were able to comprehend the kind and 
amiable prattle of the nurse or mother; and as 
the story of the innocent little babes in the wood 
forms one of the first and most interesting events 
that touch our sensitive faculties, it may, perhaps, 
have laid the foundation, ab initio, for this kindly 
feeling towards our little favourite. And I am 
rather inclined to think this may be the cause, 
when I recollect the rehearsal of the story, where 
the poor babies, we are told, were so cruelly used, 
and left uncovered, exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, and without the slightest protection; 
it was then the pretty dear little Robins brought 
down leaves and covered them with the greatest 
care. Now there is hardly a child, whether rich 
or poor, that has not in his earliest days heard this 
interesting story told, and we must all be conscious 
with what effect. From the same cause also may 
have arisen, though in an opposite direction, the 
great and general antipathy to the toad and serpent, 
engrafted so strongly on our minds, that we never 
even think of them but with disgust: here again 
the nursery tale of the serpent or toad whispering 
mischief in Eve’s ear, and its punishment from on 
high, accompanied by the perpetual denunciation 
of anything done amiss as the act of a “ nasty dirty 
Jilthy toad,” all this must inevitably dispose our 
minds to perpetuate the first impression. ; 

If any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will furnish 
me with a more feasible elucidation of the subject, 
it will please me much and greatly to hear ~ 

+ ite 
Surbiton. 





Minor Queries. 


Trish Names. —In what sense was the name 
Maol-na-mbo assumed, and of what cow was any 
man the servant or devotee? What is the import 
of the name Giolla-na-naemh, and what does the 
word naemh mean? How early, after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, did Irish women begin to 
be called by the name Mary, in its Gaelic we 
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Crest of the Bassett Family. —Can any of your 
genealogical readers inform me when and why the 
head of St. Hubert’s stag became the crest of 
the Bassett family, who settled in Glamorganshire 
at the Conquest ? E. A. S. 


Jane Barker.— Who was Mrs. Jane Barker, 
authoress of Poetical Recreations, 1688 ? 
J. R. Retton. 


“To die for what we love.”—Will any corre- 


spondent inform me who is the author of the fol- | 


lowing lines, and in what poem they occur ? 
“ To die for what we love! Oh! there is power 
In the true heart ; and pride and joy for this; 
It is to lire without the vanish'd light 
That strength is needed.” 
W. Peruan, A. 


Rochester. 


Crossing the Line. —Can any of your corre- 
spondents give any explanation of the origin of 
the ceremonies used on board ships in crossing the 
Line? Have they any reference to the ancient 
masques and mummeries so much in fashion during 
the sixteenth century ? What is the earliest men- 
tion of them ? E. G. B. 


Churchyard. —In a rural village the church- 
wardens are levelling, as they call it, the church- 
yard. A great quantity of the consecrated earth, 
not unmingled with bones, is thrown over the wall, 
and sold to the farmers at twopence per load. 
Query, Is this lawful ? f 


The Book of Destinies.—Do any of your 
readers know where to find the name of a writer 
of a book called the Book of Destinies, pretended 
to be found in a bag stolen from Mercury? 

“ Qua in hoc libro continentur ; 

Chronica rerum memorabilium, quas 

Jupiter gessit antequam esset ipse.” 
It contained a dialogue in which Mercury is made 
to descend from heaven to Athens to get some 
books bound for Jupiter, and to fulfil some shop- 
ping commissions for Juno, Venus, and Minerva. 
Two persons in a tavern door recognise him as he 
asks them whether there is any good wine to be 
had there. They answer none better; and while 
the waiter goes for some, Mercury slips away up- 
stairs to steal something. The two men think it 
will be a glorious thing to rob the God of Thieves ; 


and he having left a bag in the room, they undo | 


it, take out a decayed book, and put another in its 
place. This is the above book; Mercury goes 
away, but missing the book on his ascent to the 
Tezions of the gods, comes down again to have it 
cried in Athens. He wonders Jupiter has not 
avenged himself, for a most wicked book, full of 
amorous stories, had been put in the place of the 
Book of Destinies, revealing all the love-tricks of 
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Jupiter himself. He meets with two dogs who 
had eaten up Actzon’s tongue when he was meta- 
morphosed into a stag by Diana, and hence the 
animals got the faculty of speech. They told 
Mercury many stories of men’s cruelty to the 
brute creation, ridiculed the philosopher’s stone, 
and the idle curiosity of mankind that would know 
everything. The book was fullof humour. Such 
is a memorandum I made regarding it long ago, 
and all I can discover about it, except that its 
author was a Frenchman, and that it was supposed 
to have been published at Lyons about 1530. 
Cyrus Reppine. 


Burying alive as a Punishment. — At a spot in 
this immediate neighbourhood called Patty Barn, 
now merely a small triangular space at the junction 
of three fields, and crossed by a footpath, a tra- 


| dition obtains amongst the ancients of the adjoin- 


ing hamlets, that many years ago a man was put 
quick into the earth, i.e. buried to the neck, and a 
guard placed to keep watch and prevent any from 
rescuing or bringing food to the victim until death 
relieved him of his sufferings. 

Query, Does any record exist of such a punish- 
ment having been at any time inflicted upon cri- 
minals ? Joun H. A. 

Ensbury, Dorset. 


Trustees of the National Gallery. — Can any of 
your correspondents inform me through your 
pages, 1. The number of trustees of the National 
Gallery? 2. Their names? 3. How they are 
selected ? An Enquirer. 


General Wolfe's Family.— Can any of your 


correspondents inform me if there be any de- 


| scendants of General Wolfe still living ; and if so, 





where they might be found ? BR. V. < 
Phansagars and Thugs. — Are not the Phan- 
sagars, said to be once so numerous in the Deccan, 
and noted for their peculiar mode of ensnaring 
their victims for the sake of murder and plunder, 
identical with the Thugs whom our Indian go- 
vernment extirpated? Perhaps they only differed 
by the art with which they ensnared their victims, 
as women were said to be concerned in their plans 

of depredation and the sacrifice of their victims. 
Cyrus Reppine. 


Bare Cross. — This is a cross road situated 
about half a mile from the river Stour, where a 
bridge crosses it at the village of Longham, 
Dorset. Might not the origin of this name be the 
same with that mentioned by R. M. W. at Vol. vi., 
p-51., who hence inferred that near this spot was 
anciently a passage across the river ? 

Could any of your readers mention other in- 
stances of the occurrence of this name ? 

Joun H. A, 

Ensbury, Dorset, 
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The Bride's Seat in Church. — Amongst other 
documents connected with Warrington parish 
church is “ An Allottment of Sittings in 1628,” 
and one of the forms is distinctly termed “ the 
bryd’s form.” May I trespass upon your space to 
inquire if the same expression has been met with 
elsewhere? I add a copy of the early part of the 
document : 

«“ The S. side of the church. 

Ist Pew next ye quire — Richard Massie, Esq. 

2nd Pew — The parson and his wife for the time 
being. 

The bryd’s form.” 

If the custom of assigning the bride a particular 
seat in church is found to be common, it appears 
to me not unlikely that we retain a vestige of it at 
the present day, in the bride's first appearance at 
church being received as an intimation that she is 


ready to receive the visits and congratulations of 


her neighbours and friends. K, 





Pinar Queries Answered. 


Reverend applied to Clergymen.—Lay Preachers. 
— Your correspondent (Vol. vi., p.55.) says that 
he cannot find a title of reverend applied to our 
early English divines. Would he or some other 
correspondent inform us exactly when the word 
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first came into use, and whether it was employed | 


before the Reformation ? 

[ shall also be obliged for the opinion of your- 
self or correspondents upon the subject of preach- 
ing by laymen in our Church: whether she 
recognises it, and whether a bishop has the power 
of authorising a layman to preach in a church 
when he has the permission of the officiating 
minister. Qu 2sTor. 

[No doubt the word Reverend was applied to the 
clergy before the Reformation, although not used as 
the modern prefix to their names: fur the applying 
honourable epithets, “most honourable,” “ most holy,” 
“ most reverend,” and the like, to presbyters as well as 
bishops, appears to have obtained in very early times, 
During the seventeenth century the word Reverend was 
usually coupled with /earned, as in the following cases :— 
Vaughan, in his Life of Dr. Jackson, thus commences 
it: “* Being earnest!y desired to deliver some character 
ofthat Reverend and learned Dr. Jackson,” &c Bishop 
Patrick, too, in his Annotations on Solomon's Song, 
viii. 7., quotes the Reverend and learned Dr. Hammond. 
And beneath the portrait of John Kettlewell, prefixed 
to his work on The Apostles’ Creed, we read that it is 
“ The true effigy of the Reverend and learned Mr. John 
Kettlewell.” But yet neither of these divines used the 
epithet as a prefix to their names in their works, It is 
clearly a title of modern usage, neither sanctioned nor 
required by any law or canon, and from the growing 
inconveniences that attend its use, it may the more 
easily be discontinued, if judged necessary. 

Our correspondent’s second Query being a theo- 
logical one, is not suited for discussion in our pages. 
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We can only refer him to the commentators on the 
Ordinal and the Articles (especially the 23rd), who 
may probably afford him a solution to his question, 
See also Nelson's Rights of the Clergy, p.437., edit 
1709, which states that “in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign there was so great a scarcity of 
ministers who would comply to the Reformation, that 
she licensed laymen to preach publicly ; and we have 
an account of a high sheriff of Oxfordshire who, in the 
first year of her reign, preached the Assize sermon 
there,” } 


Punishment for Treason.— 
“ Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for saying, he would make his son 
Heir to the Crown; meaning indeed his house, 
Which by the sign thereof was termed so.” 
Rich. 110, Act III, Se, 3, 

“ The person,” says Gray, “here alluded to was one 
Walker, a substantial citizen and grocer at the Crown 
in Cheapside.”— Penny Mag., vol. iv. p. 102. 

“ We have two instances in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, of persons executed for treasonable words: the 
one a citizen of London, who said he would make his 
son heir of the Crown, being the sign of the house ia 
which he lived ; the other, a gentleman whose favourite 
buck the king killed in hunting, whereupon he wished 
it, horns and all, in the king's belly. These were 
esteemed hard cases; and the Chief Justice Markham 
rather chose to leave his place than assent to the latter 
judgment.”— Blackstone's Com., vol: iv. [book iv. ¢.6.] 
p. 80. 

A reference to a detailed account of either of the 
above cases will oblige J. B. Couman. 

[ For a detailed account of these cases, see Kennett’s 
History of England, vol. i. pp. 431. 476. ; and Baker's 
Chronicles, p. 215.] 


The United Church of England and Ireland.— 
What ecclesiastical or other authority is there for 
this expression being inserted in the title-page of 
our Prayer Books? and is it strictly true that the 
Prayer Book is according to the use of the Chureh 
of Ireland? I always imagined that in that Church 
a prayer for the Viceroy, in both the morning and 


| evening offices, was a part of the use. 


An Oxrorp B.C.L. 


[ This clause on the title-page of our modern Prayer 
Books has been noticed by a writer in The English 
Review for October, 1844, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing extract : —“ We would ask on what authority 
all our modern Prayer Books profess on their title- 
pages to be ‘ according to the use of the United Church 
of England and Ireland?’ The title-page of the book 
authorised by the Act of Uniformity contains nothing 
about this wnited Church; and there positively is no 
such thing as ‘the use’ of the *‘ United Church,’ because 
England and Ireland still have their respective ¢ uses.’ 
The Irish Prayer Book contains a prayer for the Lord 
Lieutenant ; an office for visiting prisoners; and a 
rubric concerning the time of publishing bans, which 
are not fuund in the English Prayer Book. ‘The late 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





SEPT. 


, —) 
Archbishop Magee, in one of his Charges, very dis- | 
tinctly asserted the authority of the Jrish Prayer Book | 
in Ireland.”} 





Replies. 
FRANCIS DAVISON AND DR. DONNE, 
(Vol. vi., pp. 49. 137. 157.) 


Internal evidence is much in favour of Francis 
Davison’s claim to the version of the 137th Psalm, 
printed in your pages. Sir Egerton Brydges first 
gave it, with the other translations of the Psalms 
by the two Davisons, at the end of bis edition of 
the Rhapsody (following the Harleian MS. 6930). 
He had previously printed three of the Psalms in 
his Excerpta Tudoriana. It is only I think neces- 
sary to compare this version with the metrical 
introduction, there attributed to Francis Davison, 
to be convinced that they are by the same hand. 
In my opinion it is too simple for Donne; and, as 
the publication of his poems was posthumous, it 
may have been printed among them from a tran- 
script having been found among his papers; as 
was also most probably the case with Basse’s 
Epitaph on Shakspeare. 

The first edition of Donne's poems is in 4to., 
1633, “ printed by M. F. for John Marriott :” to 
this is prefixed the striking portrait by Lombart, 
which has more in it of the heroical character than 
the divine. In this edition the poems are indis- 
criminately mixed up; the sacred and serious 
with those of a very different description. ‘The 
second edition is that in 12mo., 1635, as mentioned 
by Da. Rimpautt and Mr. Botton Corney, and 
here we have his portrait at the age of eighteen. * 
It is a very pleasing specimen of Marshall's en- 
graving, but fine impressions of it are very rare. 
Donne's arms are in the upper angle on the right, 
with the motto “Antes muerto que mudado.” | 
Underneath are the following verses by Izaak 
Walton : 
“ This was for youth, strength, mirth, and wit, that time 

Most court their golden age; but ’twas not thine. 

Thine was thy later yeares, so much refin'd 

From youth's drosse, mirth, and wit, as thy pure mind 

| 


Thought (like the Angels) nothing but the praise 

Of thy Creator, in those last best dayes. 
Witness this Booke, (thy emblem) which begins | 
With love, but endes with sighes and teares for sins.” 


Accordingly in this edition the poems are classed: 
the light and secular forming the first part, and 
the sacred and serious the last. It has been said 
that Donne's son (how unworthy of such a father!) 
was the editor of both these editions. I have 


* The portraits in youth and advanced age we have 
of both Donne and Wither are extremely interesting ; 
how much more so would similar representations of 
Shakspeare have been ? 


| 


reason to think that Izaak Walton may have been 
instrumental to this improved arrangement. A 


| more complete edition was however given by 


Donne’s son in 1650, which was dedicated by him 
to William Lord Craven (as Mr. Botton Corner 
has stated), and therefore bears the stamp of 
authority. 

The version of the 137th Psalm occurs at 
p- 157. of the 4to., and at p.345. of the 12mo. 
There are several verbal variations from the copy 
in your pages, which seems to be from the Harl. 
MS. 

To return to Francis Davison: there are ver- 
sions of thirteen Psalms by him, and of the 23rd 
he has given three translations. Two other 
Psalms, the 15th and the 125th, are attributed in 
the MS. to Christopher Davison, which Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges thinks may be a mistake for Wadler. 
The version of the 13th Psalm by Davison has 
always been a favourite with me; it has a sim- 
plicity of expression, and an easy flow of versifica- 
tion, which reminds us of George Wither in some 
of his happiest veins. It may not be unacceptable 
to some of your readers should you think proper 
to subjoin it. 

“ PSALM IIL 


USQUE QUO, DOMINE, ETC. 


«1 Lord how long, how long wilt thou 
Quite forget, and quite neglect me? 
How long with a frowning brow, 
Wilt thou from thy sight reject me ? 


to 


How long shall I seek a way 

Forth this maze of thoughts perplexed, 
Where my griev'd mind night and day 

Is with thinking tired and vexed ? 
How long shall my scornful foe, 

On my fall his greatness placing, 
Build upon my overthrow, 

And be grac’d by my disgracing ? 


Hear, O Lord and God, my cries, 
Mark my foes’ unjust abusing, 
And illuminate mine eyes, 
Heavenly beams in them infusing ; 
Lest my woes, too great to bear, 
And too infinite to number, 
tock me soon, *twixt hope and fear, 
Into Death's eternal slumber. 


_ 


Lest my foes their boasting make, 
* Spite of right, on him we trample,’ 
And a pride in mischief take, 
Hearten'd by my sad example. 


As for me, I'll ride secure 
At thy mercy’s sacred anchor, 
And undaunted wil! endure 
Fiercest storms of wrong and rancour, 


wr 


These black clouds will over blow, 
Sunshine will have his returning, 

And my grief-dull'd heart, I know, 
Into mirth shall change his mourning. 


~ 
io 
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Therefore I'll rejoice and sing 

Hymns to God, in sacred measure, 
Who to happy pass will bring, 

My just hopes at his good pleasure.” 

The late Lord Aston printed a pleasing volume 
of Select Psalms in Verse, which was published bv 
Hatchard in 1811, in which he gave a version of 
the 137th Psalm by Zoveling, that seems to me 
wanting in simplicity. I will take this opportunity 


to mention that Loveling was the author of the | 


volume of Latin and English Poems, by a Genile- 
man of Trinity College, Oxford, Lond. 1741, 12mo., 
which appears to be a reimpression of that in 4to., 
1738, about which R. H. has a Query in Vol. i., 
p- 215. 

May I venture to add a Query to your corre- 
spondent Rr.? Is the Portuguese version of 
the 137th Psalm by Camoens, to which he refers, 
the poem styled “ Redondillas?” And, if so, is it 
not rather an expanded paraphrase than a version ? 

Little or nothing is known about Francis Davi- 


son. I have a copy of Horace, by Chabot, printed 


at Basle in 1589, bearing his autograph, with the | 


date 1593, and the motto, “ Letitia juvenem frons 
decet tristis senem,” most beautifully written. 
The unhappy fate of his father seems to have cast 


a shade of melancholy over his sensitive mind, | 


which is evident in the choice he has made of 
psalms expressive of his feelings : 
“ Grown a stranger to all gladness, 
My face with consuming sadness, 
Withered is and dried, 
In my youth I am grown aged ; 
My foes with wrongs ne'er assuaged, 
My head grey have made.” 
See Nicolas’s Life of William Davison, p.213. sq. 


He is supposed to have beer: born in 1575, and 
to have died before 1621. S. W. Suxcer. 


Mickleham, 


In the edition of Davison’s Poems edited by 
Sir Egerton Brydges, and printed at the Lee 
Priory Press, this version of the 137th Psalm is 
inserted at p. 27. vol. iii. part 2., and attributed to 
Francis Davison. There is a variation in the 
twelfth line from that printed in your pages : 


“ To our mirthless mind recalled.” 
Brydges gives — 
“ To our mirthless minds we called.” 
In the Preface the editor says: 


“ The versification of Select Psalms by Francis 
Davison, and by another brother Christopher (as it 
seems, if it be not a mistake in the copy for Waiter), is 
now aided to the Rhapsody from a MS, in the British 
Museum.” 


“ Some of these versions are executed with an ele- 
gance and harmony of language and metre, and a pic- 
turesque and plaintive spirit of poetry, which, in my 


| ai . : ‘ 
| Opinion, exalt the powers of Francis Davison beyond 


anything in the Rhapsody.” 
Bonsatt, 





ROYAL ARMS IN CHURCHES. 
(Vol. v., p.559.; Vol. vi., p. 178.) 


With the greatest respect for Mr. Gipson as an 
antiquary and historian, I must beg leave to differ 
| from him in his view of the setting up the royal 

arms in churches. Perhaps, if he will refer to the 

correspondence in the Gentleman's Mag. which I 
| quoted (1841, July, p.21.), he will alter his opinion. 
| There is an instance given of the arms of Mary # 
| Waltham. No doubt at the Restoration there was 
| great display of royalty in every possible form, 

and our churches came in for it in the shape of 

restored royal arms, as many a parish account- 
| book of that time will testify; but that they were 
set up long before that period—soon after the 
Reformation, and probably before it —I would 
quote what old Boswell says in his Worke of 
Armorie, 1572, where, after setting forth and 
describing the blazonry of the arms of Elizabeth, 
he says: 

“ Thus, who readinge, and marking the order of the 
blazon of the said most noble armes, and seeing the 
same afterwarde in any church, castle, or other place, 
and remember the reverence thereunto due, and not 
that onely, but will break out, and say, ‘ God save the 
Queene! God save her Grace!” Which wordes, so saide 
and hearde of others, bringeth all the hearers in re- 
membrance of their obedience and dutie to her, being 
| our most lawful Prince and Governor. And these 
armes are of all men livinge under her and her Lawes, 
and within all her Dominions, to be extolled, and set 
up in the highest place of our Churches, Houses, and 
Mansions, above all other estates and degrees, whoso- 
ever they be: and this example of our soveraignes 
armes, I first put forthe, as principally above all others 
to be knowne, for the causes aforesaid.” 


H. T. Extacomss. 





| Clyst St. George. 


As the following extract from the register of the 

parish church of Warrington may possess some 

| interest in connexion with this question, I send it 
you for what it is worth: 


“1660, July 30. Whereas it is generally injoined 
by the great Counsell of England that in all churches 
thorow out the kingdom of England, his Maiestie’s 
Armes shalbe sett upp. Uppon warning publicly 
given in the parish churche concerninge the providinge 
of the said Armes and severall other things that are 
wanting, Those of the parish that uppon the s‘d warn- 
inge did appeare do think it fitt that two Church layes 
shalbe collected by the new Churchwardens for the pro- 
vidinge of the s’d Armes, also for the mossinge of the 
Church, for repairinge of the leads, the Clarke's 
wages,” &e, 


— 
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In the Journal of the House of Commons, under 
the date “ May 8, 1660, 12 Car. IL.,” we find : 


“Resolved, That the Arms of the Commonwealth, 
which are now placed on the Speaker's chair, be forth- | 
with taken down, and that the King’s Majesty’s Arms 
be set up there, instead thereof; and whereon the Arms 
of the Commonwealth are set up, that they be taken 
down, and the King’s Majesty’s Arms set up instead 
thereof: And Mr. Pryn is to take care to see this 
order put in execution.” 

K. 





“ MERCHANT OF VENICE,” ACT III. sc. 2. 


Ihave a short rejoinder for Mr. Sincer, as I 
do not think he clearly sees the question from my 
point of view. I do not say that gilding may not 
be used as a means of deception, or that the same 
term may not be used figuratively for the same 
purpose; but that is not the point. Not even 
figuratively does or can “gilded” mean “deceitful.” 
A “gilded snake” does not mean a “ deceitful 
snake.” Deceit is implied in the contrast between 
the outward ornament and the supposed concealed 
bad qualities: hence, an attractive bad woman 
may be called a “ gilded snake ;” but the adjective 
simply figures her beauty, or such qualities as 
seem beautiful. Thus, too, “deceit” may be 
“gilded,” as in the quotation Mr. Srncer fur- 
nishes from A Lover's Complaint, the adjective 
in this case being used merely as a figure for 
“ smiling.” 

In the case in question, the object is to illus- 
trate the deceptive nature of “ornament” by 
known characteristics of other objects: for this 
purpose we do not need figures, for each illustra- 
tion itself is a figure; and the expression “a 
gilded shore” is therefore incongruous and un- 
meaning. I do not mean to say that writers of | 
less power than Shakspeare would not make use 
of metaphors as confused and illogical, and con- 
found cause and effect; but we are not dealing 
with such writers now. Samuet Hickson. 





HUGH LUPUS, EARL OF CHESTER. 
(Vol. vi., p. 100.) 

I bez to inclose you, for the satisfaction of your 
correspondent A. S. A., all the particulars which 

can at present collect (with the authorities for 
the same) respecting Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, 
and his brother-in-law, Ranulph de Meschines, 
Earl of Carlisle. 

Vincent (Discovery of Brooke's Errors, p. 2.) 
quotes Ordericus Vitalis: “Rex Gulielmus (speak- 
ing of the Conqueror) Odoni Campaniensi nepoti 
Theobaldi Comitis, qui sororem habebat ejusdem 
Regis, filiam scilicet Rodberti Ducis, dedit Comita- 
tum Holdernesse.” 


Yorke (Union of Honour, p. 67.) merely speaks 





of Eudo, “ Earl of Albemarle and Holdernesse,” 
as “ a valiant knight.” 

Anderson (Royal Genealogies, p. 637.) and L’ Art 
de Vérifier les Dates (8vo. ed. vol. xi. p. 355.) give 
the second marriage of Eudo (Count of Blois, and 


| first Count of Champagne) with Matilda or Maud, 


daughter of Richard L., Duke of Normandy, but 
without issue. 

Henninges gives, as the third wife of Eudo 
Count of Blois, and first Count of Champagne, 
“ Mathildis filia Richardi Intrepidi, Normanniz 
Ducis, et Gunnore Dunice, quibus nuptiis pacem 
a Normannis redemit. Obiit aras.” 

Pére Anselme (vol. ii. p. 857.) says of Eudo, 
Count de Blois and Champagne, “ Le Pére Liron 
lui donne une premitre Femme, Mathilde, fille de 
Richard I., Due de Normandie, laquelle mourut 
sans enfans.” 

Dugdale (Baronage, vol. i. 60.), Earl of 
Albemarle and Holdernesse. “ The first who 
had this honour conferred upon him, was Odo, 
Earl of Champagne, a person nearly allied to King 
William by consanguinity, being grandson of 
Maud, daughter to Richard, Duke of Normandy, 
wife of Odo, Earl of Blois and Chartres.” 

From the above extracts, I am disposed to think 
that Eudo, Earl of Albemarle and Holdernesse, 
was paternally (and Not maternally, as stated by 
A. S. A.) related to William the Conqueror; but 
I have been unable to adduce proofs of his being 
of the family of the Counts of Blois and Cham- 
pagne, as alleged by Dugdale. 

Legitimate Children of Harlotta and Herlain. 


Odo, Bp. of Bareux, Emma = Richard, 
created Earl of Count 
Kent, by his half- | of Av- 
brother William ranches. 
the Conqueror. 


tobert, created 
FRarl of Mor- 
talgn. 











| 
Hugh Lupus, created Earl of Chester, 1070. 
Anderson's Royal Genealogies, p. 741. 


Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester. 


Richard de Abrincis= Emma, half-sister to King William the 
Conqueror, daughter of Herloin, a 
Norman nobleman, by Ariotta, the 
Conqueror’s mother, 


| 


| 
Hugh, sur-=Ermentrude, dauchter Maud, 4th ye de 
a 


named Lu- of Hugh de Clere- daughter. A. Meschines. 
pus. Earl mont, Earlof Bevoys 

of Chester, in France. 

ob. 1101. 


Banks's Dormant and Extinct Baronage of England, 
vol. i. p. 211. 

Rafe de Medicis, or Meschines (son of the Vis- 
count of Baieulx, by his wife, base-daughter to 
Richard IIIL., Duke of Normandy), being Viscount 
of Baieulx, came into England with the Conqueror, 
whose kinsman he seemeth to be by the mother’s 
side, bringing with him two younger brothers, 


| William and Geffrey, whom the Conqueror en- 


riched with many seigniories and large possessions, 
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making this Rafe Lord of Cumberland, and giving 


to him the town and honour of Carlisle; and to 

William de Meschines the seigniory of Gillesland. 
Margaret, daughter of Richard, Viscount of 

Auranges in Normandy (sister, and at length heir, 


of Hagh -—~ Earl of Chester), was wife of Rafe | 


Meschines, Earl of Carlisle. (Miller’s Catalogue 
of Honour, p. 989.) 


Randolph Meschines, son of Randolph Viscount 
of Baieulx and Alice his wife, base-daughter of 


Richard IIL, Duke of Normandy, came into | 
England with William the Conqueror, who gave | 


him the earldom of Carlisle. He married Mar- 

aret, sister of Hugh Lupus, the first Earl of 
shester after the Conquest, by whom he had 
issue. (Vincent's Errors of Brooke, p. 96.; 
Yorke’s Union of Honour, p. 102.) 

Hugh (surnamed Lupus, a Norman), Viscount 
of Auranges (a town in Normandy), son of Richard, 
Viscount of Auranges, by his wife Margaret, half- 
sister to the Conqueror by the mother's side. 
(Miller's Catalogue of Honour, p. 560.; Vincent's 
Errors of Brooke, p. 101. ; { 

Honour, p. 104.) 

King William gave this earldom of Chester to 
Hugh de Abrincis, his sister's son, wife of Richard, 
surnamed Goz. (Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 32.) 

Sir William Dugdale makes no mention of Ra- 
nulph de Meschines, “ Earl of Carlisle”; and he 
omits altogether from his list the “earldom of 
Carlisle.” FAaRnuHAM. 





CAN BISHOPS VACATE THEIR SEEs ? 
(Vol. v., p.548.; Vol. vi., p. 88.) 

If this Query has not already elicited replies 
usque ad nauseam, you may afford room for the 
following extract from a writer of unquestionable 
authority on such a point. Among the posthu- 
mous Miscellaneous Discourses on several Occasions, 
by the Right Rev. Ed. Stillingfleet, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, now first published by his Son, 
the Rev. Jumes Stillingfleet, D.D., Dean of Wor- 
cester, 8vo. London, 1735, there occurs a letter of 
Dr. , Bishop of » concerning a vow of 
resignation of his bishopric in 1676. Without 
referring to the letter of consultation itself, I will 
give the case (a sufficiently curious one) as stated 
by Bp. Stillingfleet at the outset of his reply : 








“The ease your Lordship propounds, in short, is 
this: A. B, seeing little probability of doing any great 
good in his Bishopric, and being weary of worldly 
Employments, is inclined to give over his Episcopal 
Functions; but not being fully satisfied about it, he | 
betakes himself to Fasting and Prayer, &c., and at last 
resolves with a solemn Vow to be determined by Lots ; 
which, being repeated, fall to be for Resignation: The | 
Question now is, Whether the Obligation of this Vow, 
so circumstantiated, be not indispensable?” &c. — 
Pp. 11. &e. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


forke’s Union of 


Passing over the argument on the conflicting 
| obligations of the vow at consecration, and the 
vow to abide by the issue of the lots, I extrags 
Bp. Stillingfleet’s sentiments on Episcopal Re. 
| signations in general : 


« But is tie Obligation of a Bishop so indispensable, 
that in no case he can lay down his Bishopric? | 
| do not say so, for St. Austin hath told us the Difference 
between the Obligation of a Bishop and a Christian, 
We may, saith he, be saved without being one, but not 
without being the other *; a man may with just reason 
be excused from being one, but not from being the 
other. Nay, he adds, some have laid down the Epi- 
scopal Office not only without reproach, but to their 
honour. But we are to consider on what occasion he 
speaks this; it was about the Donatist Bishops that 
were received into the Chureh, or not received, as was 
thought most convenient for the peace and benefit of 
the Church, And in this case he yields that some 
Bishops have laid down their function propter quedam 
in se offendicula, for some great offence the Church 
hath taken at them; or when such laying down did 
contribute much to the removing the Disorders of the 
Chureh. And it is not improbable that St. Austin hath 
respect to Greg. Nazianzen, who resigned the Bi- 
shopric of Constantinople to quiet thereby the Dis- 
sensions of the Oriental and Egyptian Bishops; and 
| therefore he called himself the Jonas that must be 
|} thrown out to still the storm, "Tis true, that after this 
he wholly retired, and would not meddle in the Church 
of Nazianzun, but procured one Eudulius to be conse- 
erated Bishop there in his life-time. But his best 
Friends blamed him for it, as seeming to proceed from 
Stomach and Discontent. And he writes an Apology 
| for it to Gregory Nyssen, pleading his great Infirmi- 
| ties ¢, and that he was never consecrated Bishop of that 
Church, but of Sasima. Which latter was no satis- 
factory plea for his total retirement; and it may be al- 
lowed to pass among the resentments or infirmities of 
great minds, that after his Dismission from Constanti- 
nople, he would not take any Episcopal Charge upon 
him, but retired to his paternal estate at driazzun, 
where he died. Yet there he complains that he wanted 
that peace and quietness which he promised himself in 
that state. Eusebius mentions the retirement of Nar- 
cissus, Bishop of Jerusalem; but it was because he 
could not bear the Reproach which was cast upon him. 
And after he had well digested it, and grew weary of 
his solitude, he returned to his Charge again. After- 
wards he had a coadjutor allowed him, but not till ex- 
treme old age had unfitted him for his duty. In the 
Council of Ephesus the case of Eustathius, Bishop of 
Beroa in Pamphylia, was debated, who was brought by 
the troubles he met with to resign his Bishopric; for 


| which he is severely rebuked by the Council, as doing 


a thing unbecoming that magnanimity and courage 
which ought to be in a Christian Bishop. ‘ For,’ say 
they, ‘ it behoves him that hath once taken that Spi- 
ritual Charge upon him, to hold it with Spiritual 





Aug. cont. Creseon., 1. ii. ¢. 11. 
Greg. Naz, ep. 42, 
Euseb., l. vi. c. ix. x. xi. 


+++ *& 
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Courage ; and to undergo willingly those troubles and 
pains for which he may expect a reward.’ * 

« But beeause upon examination they found he did it 
rather out of inexperience in the world than with an ill 
miod, they therefore allowed him the bare title of a 
Bishop, without any power of Ordination, or so much 
as celebrating the public offices, St. Cyrill, in his 
Epistle ad Domnum Antiochenum fF, declares plainly that 
it was against the sense and rules of the Christian 
Church for any Bishops to make resignations; for if 
they are worthy, they ought to remain in their office ; 
if not, the cause ought to be heard and they deposed. 
In the time of Leo Magnus, Rusticus, Bishop of Nar- 
bon, acquaints him that by the multitude of scandals 
and troubles he met with, he had a great mind to lay 
down his office and retire from the world. Leo tells him t 
it was a thing unworthy the patience of a Christian, 
the faithfulness of a shepherd, the care of a watchman, 
to lay aside his employment for the love of ease. ‘ Per- 
manendum ergo est,’ says he, ‘in opere credito, et in la- 
lore suscepto;’ and so he proceeds to encourage him to 
go on in his work, and not to be afraid of difficulties, 
considering the promise of Christ's presence and assist- 
ance. To the same purpose speaks Martin I. in his 
Epistle § to Amandus, who was weary of the world 
too, and would have resigned his Bishopric. I can- 
not deny that there are some instances of resignation 
mentioned in antiquity, such as Justus of Lyons, who 
lived afterwards a monk in Egypt; Martyrius of An- 
tioch, who publicly renounced his Bishopric in these 
words: KAfpy dv: motdxty Kal Aa@ amreibei, wal exxdAhoia 
(ijutauern arotdtTouat, pvddttwy euavtw 7d Tis iepo- 
curns afiwpa. || 

“ But these are few and rare instances, and no rules 
of practice ; and for the first 600 years I do not find any 
countenance or approbation given to this practice by 
any act of the Church, but very much against it. Af- 
terwards it seems in some cases to have been allowed 
in the Greek Church, as appears by the sixteenth 
eanon of the Council under Photius ; and in the Latin 
Church the Pope by degrees drew to himself the 
power of dispensing in such cases as he should think 
fit."— Pp, i6—20, 


I shall be rewarded for the trouble of this long 
transcript if any of your correspondents would 
enable me to fill up the blank in the address of the 
letter, by giving the name and see of the bishop 
whom his brother of Worcester is at such pains to 
reason with. It was no secret at the time, for the 
reply (dated Oct. 11, 1676) thus begins : 


"Ede: yap ds brat eyxexeipioutvoy leparixhy dpovtida 
Tavrys ExeoGa: wer’ eipworias mvevuaricas Kai olov avra- 
wobter Gas Tois mévois, wal iSpavra thy Euuiolor ebedovT) 
vroueva:,— Concil. Ephes., Act VII, in Epist. ad 
Synod. Pamphil, 

t Cyrilli, Epist. Can. ad Domn., tom. v. p. 2. pag. 211. 

¢ Leon, Epist. ad Rust. Narbon. 

§ Martini, Epist. ad Amand, in Concil. Lateran., 
4D. 649, 

| Ado Vien. in Chron. A. 379. ; Martyrol. Rom. ad 
Sept, 2.; Theodor., Lect. |. i, p. 555. 

[q It was Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lineoln.—Ep. } 


“TI am glad your Lordship understands already, that 
what you thought had been so great a secret, is become 
the discourse of the town, by which means I shall be 
freed from the suspicion of divulging it,”.&c. 

BALLIoLensis. 





PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE OPEN AIR. 
(Vol. vi., p. 193.) 


A. H. R. wants some information on this sub- 
ject; but, before information, let me give a word 
or two of advice to any who may wish to try their 
hands at it. 

Photography requires much care, nicety of mani- 
pulation, cleanliness; and, I may add, some little 
knowledge of chemistry is useful. Even with all 
these, some amount of practice is requisite ; but, 
unfortunately, people have generally an idea that 
they have only to make or to buy some prepared 
paper or plates, to carry them in a small black 
box, to expose them to light, and that the sun- 
shine will then do all the rest for them, and pro- 
duce magnificent pictures. Never was there a 
greater fallacy ; and hence it is that many have 
had a trial, and gone to some expense in appa- 
ratus, but, not succeeding, have thrown it all 
aside. Now, every one who fails in this way 
brings a certain amount of discredit on the art, 
and discourages all his acquaintance ; but it is in 
great measure his own fault, from expecting so 
much from so little pains. 

There is another cause of discredit. Some shop- 
keepers who deal in the apparatus make a point of 
telling a novice that “It’s very easy ;” “It’s so 
simple ;” “This picture was done in ten seconds;” 
“ Our apparatus is so improved,” and so on; but 
they omit saying that it requires care and 
nice management. By thus making it appear so 
over simple and so over easy, they induce the 
uninitiated to purchase a quantity of chemicals, 
camera, &c., and then, finding it not so easy as he 
was led to expect, he looks upon it as a piece of 
humbug. 

Now for the advice I spoke of. If A. H. R. 
really means to try photography, let him make up 
his mind to work hard at it; let him expect many 
failures and disappointments, and he may perhaps 
even work for some months without obtaining a 
favourable result; but I do not hesitate to say 
that, if he will but persevere through this begin- 
ning, he will afterwards find it easy. 

When I first began, I did not get a picture to 
my own satisfaction for the whole of one summer ; 
this was very discouraging, but by sticking to it 
I mastered the principle, and can now do pretty 
well. 

The above is not meant to discourage, but sim- 
ply to prevent the disappointment I see daily ; and 
supposing that A. H. R., after reading the above, 
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is still determined to try it, I now come directly 
to his Queries : — 
The Daguerreotype is perhaps the easiest mode 


of obtaining pictures, but it has serious incon- | 


veniences: the pictures are on metal plates, and 
must be kept covered by a glass. ‘The calotype 
will be much better for A. H. R., as the pictures 
may be on glass or paper; and in the latter case, 
they may be kept in a book or folio. 

A dark room or tent is not necessary in the 


calotype; I am now doing without one myself, | 


and can make long excursions from home; all I 
want is a little clean water. The apparatus varies 
very much by different makers, and mine was 
made under my own superintendance. 

Lastly — this may seem ill-natured — don't be- 
lieve all that people write or say on this subject ; 
and don’t trust too much to opticians and chemists, 
but first see some one take a picture and complete 
it in the open air before your eyes. C. PLS. 

[There is so much common sense in the suggestion 
of our correspondent, that we insert his paper as a 
useful introduction to Dr. Diamonn’s promised com- 
munication. Photography is very easy when acquired, 
but it cannot be acquired without some practice and 
some perseverance,—Ep. } 


ST. VERONICA. 
(Vol. vi., p. 199.) 

Several narratives of the history of St. Veronica 
will be found in the Bollandine Acta Sanctorum 
(Februarii, p.449.). The oldest form of the le- 
gend is contained in a Latin narrative, entitled 
Cura sanitatis Tiberii Cesaris Augusti et damuatio 


Pilati, printed by Foggini in his Evercitationes | 
I y rogg 


historico-critice de Romano Divi Petri itinere, and 
also by J.D. Manso, in his Supplement to the 
Miscellanea Stephani Baluzii, vol. iv. p. 55. An 
Anglo-Saxon version of this story has lately been 
printed by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Lhe origin of the name is involved in considerable 
obscurity. In the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus, 
the woman who was cured of the issue of blood is 
called Bepovixn or Bepvixn. This work was probably 
current as early as the fifth century. It appears 


that in one of the churches at Rome a portrait of 


Jesus Christ, worked or painted upon a handker- 
chief, and having under it the words Vera Icon, 
i.e. a true portrait, was preserved in very ancient 
times, 
the owner, and identified with Bepovuwn, and upon 
these hints the legend appears to have been con- 
structed. 
the matter. Assuming then that Veronica is an- 
other form of Beronice, or rather Berenice, the 
proper pronunciation will be Veronica (Bepexxy 
being a Macedonic form of #epevicn, from depew 
and vixen). C. W. G. 


Vera Icon was mistaken for the name of 


Such is at least a probable account of 





Two notable specimens of Romish saints belong 

to the genus Veronica. The words Vera Icon are 

| generally considered to have been the origin of the 

name; but the accent which this derivation would 

produce has not been regarded in monastic hymns, 

nor in the sequence to which reference has been 
made in “ N. & Q.,” Vol. ii., pp. 440-1. 

For the history of the earlier imaginary saint, 
R. A. of A. may consult Bollandi et Henschenii 
| Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. pp. 449-57., Antverp. 
1658; Henschenii et Papebrochii Act. Sanctt., 
Maii, tom. vii. p. 356. Ib. 1688; Aringhi Roma 
Subterranea, tom. ii. pp. 454-5., Roma, 1651; 
Mabillonii, Jter Italicum, p. 88., conf. 188., Lut. 
Paris, 1687. 

The more modern Veronica was born in the 
year 1446, and was beatified by Pope Leo X. in 
1517. A full account of her may be found in— 

“The most celebrated Popish Ecclesiastical Ro- 
mance ; being the Life of Veronica of Milan, A Book 
certify’d by the Heads of the University of Conimbr 
in Portugal, to be revised by the Angels, and approved of 


Dios). Begun to be translated from the Portuguese 
by the late Dr. Geddes, and finish’d by Mr. Ozell. 
With the Approbation of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in whose Library at Lambeth the Original 
of this Curiosity remains, 8vo. London, 1716.” 


R. G. 





EMACIATED MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES, 
(Vol. v., p. 497.; Vol. vi., p. 85.) 

In the chancel at Asby-Foloile, in this county, 
is a large alabaster flat tomb representing an 
emaciated female figure with a sheet or shroud 
tied together over the head, and descending on 
either side of the figure, which is otherwise naked. 
Nichols, in his History of Leicestershire, speaks of 
this as “ the tomb of the headless lady ;” but the 
features being still discernible under the knot of 
the shroud, our otherwise correct historian either 
is at fault or has been deceived. Mr. T. B 
| P.(otter), who is engaged on a new eng - the 

county, in a letter to the editor of the Leicester 
Journal, Jan. 18, 1850, gives the inscription as 
follows : 

“ Hie jacent Rad'us Woodford, armiger, co'san~ 
guineus et heres Rob’ti Woodford militis; videl' fil. 
Thome, filii et heredis p’dicti Rob'ti Woodford ; et 
Elizabetha una filiar’ Will'i Villiers, armigeri, uxot 
p'dicti Rad’i, qui quidem Rad’us obiit “1° die Marcu 
ano Dom. mccccixxxt®; p’dicta Elizabetha obiit 1x° die 
Augusti a.p, mcccc.xx1v’, quor’ ai’bus propi'ait Deus, 
Amen.” 7 

The wife predeceased the husband, which ac- 
counts for the female figure alone being engraven 
on the slab. At the bottom of the slab, on a scroll, 
is the well-known quotation from the book of Job, 
in Latin, “Credo quod Redemptor meus vivit, 


by God (ja visto y revisto pellos Anios, y approvado por . 
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&e.: and as the patriarch alludes to the destruc- 
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tion of his body by worms, and asserts his belief | 
| 


that, notwithstanding, “ in his flesh” he “shall see 
God,” I have little doubt but that these ema- 
ciated figures were intended to be correct repre- 
sentations of the corpses of the individuals buried, 
and to be sermons to the survivors. 
Tuomas L. WALKER. 
Leicester. 





DUTCH POTTERY. 
(Vol. v., p. 343.) 


What follows may serve as a help to a complete 
answer to your qucrist. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century a 
manufactory existed at Oude Loosdrecht, of which 
we often meet with specimens, with gilt borders 
and a light blue flower between green leaves. I 
do not know the meaning of “ M,” of which O. M. 
speaks. Can it signify Mynden ? 

In the Algemeene Staat der fabriehen en traficken 
in het koningrijk Holland, 1808, compiled by order 
of government, mention is made of two potteries 
in Amstelland, 

Between the years 1780 and 1790 Lichner, a 
German, set up works at the Hague to imitate the 
much-sought-for Saxon china. In colour, paint- 
ing, and whiteness, the likeness is very great; but 
the substance is thicker. The mark is the stork 
(the arms of the Hague). Tea and table services 
of this fabric are to be met with, though scarce; 
for the undertaking failed: probably through the 
dearness of the material, or of the wages, they were 
unable to compete with foreigners. The drawing 
and painting, both of landscapes and flowers, are 
in good taste. There are cups and saucers on 
each of which the same group of flowers is repre- 
sented from a different point of view. It is to be 
regretted that the gilding, through being placed 
on the edge, instead of below it, is worn off. In 
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blishment were known was Amstel. I very well 
remember a service with this mark in daily use at 
my father’s house. The works ceased, if 1 am not 
mistaken, in the time of the French occupation. 
These recollections of my youth agree with what 
I read concerning Loosdrecht in the Nederlandsche 
Stad- en Dorpheschrijver (Description of the Dutch 
Towns and Villages) published in 1795: 

“ Some years ago there was in Oude Loosdrecht a very 
considerable pottery, but it has been removed to the 
Amstel, by which the village has suffered no little loss.” 
While in Reis door Holland (Journey through 
Holland), in the years 1807—1812, vol. i. p. 223. 


| et seq., this pottery is mentioned as still existing. 


(From the Navorscher.) A. J. vAN per Aa. 


Your Querist O. M. may find the information he 
seeks in the Volledige Beschrijving van alle Konsten, 
Ambachten, Handwerken, Fabrieken, enz. (“Com- 


| plete Description of every Art, ‘Trade, Handicraft, 


1809 or 1810, when it was the fashion for ladies | 


to paint china, which was afterwards glazed, I 


found, to my great surprise, a workman in Amster- | 


dam who was painting china: he told me he had 


been painter in the manufactory at the Hague. | 


I examined the marks of this china, and I doubt 
not it was of the second manufactory mentioned in 
the Algemeene Staat. I recollect the establishment 
at the Hague was on the Bierkade, a house with 
high steps. (From the Navorscher.) L. J. 2. 


Although I am not able to answer all the parti- 
culars included in the Query of O. M., I will com- 
municate what I know. Perhaps I may thus put 
him in the way to learn more. 


In the beginning of this century there was a | 


pottery on the Amstel, between Ouderkerk and 
Amsterdam, at that time belonging to Mr. Dommer 


The mark by which the productions of this esta- | 


Manufacture, &c.”), vol. iii., Dordrecht, Blasse and 
Son, 1789. A review of this work appeared in the 
Vaderlands Letteroefening, 1789, vol. i. p. 448., in 
which the following mention is made of 

“ The establishment of a manufactory of fine pot- 
tery in the year 1754, near the Overtoomschenweg in 
the parish of Amstelveen near Amsterdam, at the cost 
of the Baron van Heeren and the Baron van Pallandh. 
‘Through want of demand, this establishment was closed 
in 1764, and sold by auction, 

“The Count van Gronsfeld, having bought the 
machinery and materials, soon after raised a pottery at 
Weesp ; but, not meeting with the success he antici- 
pated, made it over to the Rev. De Mol, who, in 1772, 
removed the works to Loosdrecht. After his death, in 
1782, the concern passed into the hands of his partners, 
J. Rendorp, A. Dedel, C. Van der Hoop Gysbz., and 
J. Hope; and was by them, in 1784, removed to the 
Amstel near Amsterdam, and there worked with re- 
doubled zeal by the director, F. Daenbar, ‘This china 
was very much praised ; yet it appears the works were 
offered for sale in 1789: they then came into the hands 
of F. Rendorp and C. Van der Hoop Gysbz., and 
remained under the direction of F, Daenbar. 

“In the Hague they have for several years (1789) 
boasted of a china-manufactory, then under the direc- 
tion of J. F. Van Lynker.” (From the Navorscher. ) 

Exsevir,. 

Leyden. 


About the middle of the last century there was 
a china manufactory at Oude Loosdrecht. The 
letters MOL signify Manufactuur Oude Loos- 
drecht, and by a singular coincidence it happened 
that the establishment was under the direction of 
the Rev. Mon. It was afterwards removed to the 
Buiten Amstel, where I often visited it between the 
years 1780 and 1790. The word Amstel was the 


fabric mark of the latter place. Delft earthenware 

was formerly much used, but is now no longer 

heard of. (From the Navorscher.) 
Amsterdam, 


Rixa. 








Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Birthplace of Wickliffe (Vol. vi., p. 55 ). —There 
seems little reason to doubt that the celebrated 
reformer was a native of the parish of Wycliffe, 
about eleven miles from Richmond in Yorkshire. 
The arguments may be found at length in Vaughan’s 
Life of Wycliffe, and it is therefore perhaps unne- 
cessary to transcribe them. With regard, how- 
ever, to the difficulty of the reformer’s name not 
being found in any of the pedigrees of the family 
of Wycliffe, it may be observed that Whitaker 
notices in the one which he gives, that “the genera- 
tions about that time are not sufficiently proved.” 
Two of the family, however, were rectors of the 
parish during the years 1362—1369. It has also 
been observed that the family would not be anxious 
to preserve the memory of one who was regarded 
by them as a heretic, in their records. This might 
possibly account for the uncertainty apparent in 
the pedigrees about that period. With regard to 
the orthography of the word, the most ancient fourm 
of which I know is upon a brass still existing in 
the parish church, which is to the memory of 
Roger de Wyclif: he appears to have lived in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The name 
was, however, variously spelt, but the most pre- 

vailing, and now universal, form is Wycliffe. 
A. W. H. 

Wycliffe. 


In the Rev. Dr. Vaughan's Life of Wickliffe, 
vol. i. p. 230., it is proved almost to a certainty that 
the venerable reformer was born at a humble vil- 
lage of the name of Wycliffe, about six miles from 
the town of Richmond in Yorkshire. Your cor- 
respondent Sevara is referred to the interesting 
life of Wickliffe quoted above. Joun Atcor. 

Eldon Street, Sheffield. 


Constables of France (Vol. vi., p. 128.).—In 
answer to the question of A. 8. A. concerning the 
successor of Annas de Montmorency in the office 
of Constable of France, I beg leave to state that 
he was succeeded by Henry Duc de Montmorency, 
who was rewarded with the sword of Constable on 
Dee. 8, 1593, and died 1614; and he was again 
succeeded by Charles d’Albert Duc de Luynes, 
made Constable April 2, 1621, and died in the 
same year, F. C. B. 


Monumental Brasses abroad (Vol. vi., p. 167.).— 
The names of the brasses at Dublin Cathedral are 
Geoffrey Fyche, 1527, and Robert Sutton, 1528, 
both priests. 

Your correspondent is doubtless aware that 
there is in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jer- 
myn Street, a large Flemish brass from the ruined 
convent of Corteville, Flanders, in memory of 
Lodewye de Corteville and lady ; but no rubbings 
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of it are allowed to be taken, in consequence of 
the number of applications for that purpose. 
Wirt W. K. 
[ This is another case for the application of Photo. 
graphy, as no injury to the brass could result, and, 
moreover, copies might readily be multiplied by 
printing.— Ep.] 


Remarhable Trees (Vol. v., passim; Vol. vi. p. 
159.). —In the town of Pembroke stands a very 
fine elm-tree, beneath which it is said both John 
Wesley and Rowland Hill have preached. The 
tree is venerated by the inhabitants, and carefully 
preserved from injury. It stands a few feet from 
the boundary line that divides the parishes of 
St. Michael and St. Mary. It is marked in the 
oldest maps, though some say that the present is 
only a descendant of the ancient tree ; and, judg- 
ing from its appearance, I should think this state- 
ment was correct. 

In Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of England, 
art. “ Norfolk,” is the following: 

“In the reign of Edward VI., owing to a system of 
enclosing adopted by the nobility and gentry who had 
become possessed of the abbey lands, a rebellion broke 
out in this county; and the insurgents, being actuated 
by the same spirit as the Levellers in the reign of 
Richard I1., proceeded to abolish all distinctions of 
rank or title, and to execute their designs under the 
direction of two ringleaders named Ket. Their chief 
place of rendezvous was Mousehold Heath, near Nor- 
wich, where the elder of the leaders, Robert Ket, with 
assistant deputies from every hundred, held his eoun- 
cils under a large tree, hence called ‘The Oak of 
Reformation,’” 


If not, can any 
Tee Bee 


Is this tree known to exist ? 
correspondent communicate its fate ? 


Portrait of Sir Kenelm Dighy (Vol. vi., p. 174.)- 
— There is a picture of Sir Kenelm, undoubtedly 
the work of Vandyke, at Newbridge House, eo. 
Dublin. It represents him dressed in a black 
velvet coat, with the right hand on the breast, and 
the head turned three quarters to the right. The 
size of the picture is about three feet by three feet 
six inches. It was purchased by Pilkington (author 
of the Dictionary of Painters), soon after the 
middle of the last century, for the grandfather of 
its present possessor, but at what precise date and 
place is unknown. The painting is in Vandykes 
best manner. Ursuta. 


Dress of the Clergy (Vol. vi., pp. 99. 183.)— 
Upon this subject I beg to forward to you the 
following extracts from the Constitutions of Thomas 
Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, made at the 
Convocation held in St. Paul's in July, 1463. _ 

After observing that “the new ill-contrived 
fashions of apparel of the clergy and people for 
several years” have been declaimed against by 
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“the preachers of the Word of God,” he proceeds 
in the second Constitution to ordain— 


“ Ne quis sacerdos aut clericus, togam seu superiorem 
vestem gerat nisi clausam a parte anteriori, et non per 
totum apertam, neque in fimbria, aut circumferentia 
ejusdem borduram habeat de pellibus aut furraturis; et 
ne quis in aliqua universitate non graduatus, nec in 
aliqua dignitate ecclesiastica constitutus presbyteris, 
caputium penulatum, aut alias duplex, vel de se simplex 
cum corneto vel liripipio brevi, more prelatorium et 
graduatorum, nee utatur liripipiis aut typpets a serico 
vel panno cirea collum in publico.”—Wilkins’s Conc., 
vol. iii, p. 586. 


Can any of your correspondents explain the 
meaning of the epithets given here to the hood, 
*penulatum,” “de se simplex cum corneto” ? 

Other canons, regulating the habits of the clergy, 
oceur in the Constitutions of William le Zouch, 
Archbishop of York, in 1347; of John de Strat- 
ford, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1342 ( Wilkins, 
vol. ii.). The Lateran Council, in 1216, took the 
initiative in prescribing clerical habits in these 
terms: 

“Clerici . . . clausa deferant insuper indumenta 
nimia brevitate vel longitudine non notanda. Pannis 
rubris aut viridibus, necnon manicis, aut sotularibus 
consutritiis, seu rostralis, freenis, sellis, pectoralibus, et 
calcaribus deauratis, aut aliam superfluitatem gerenti- 
bus non utentur.” 

J. i. 


Trin. Coll. 


Furye Family (Vol. vi. p. 175.).— More than 
fifty years ago a Colonel Furye and his wife lived 
in the vicinity of Kingston upon Thames, where 
the Colonel died, leaving his widow, who resided 
at Richmond for many years after, and who was 
buried in Kingston Church in the year 1822, and 
in which church there is a monumental tablet to 
the following effect : 

“ Near this spot 
are interred the remains of 
Anne Funye, 
late of Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, 
(Widow of Peregrine Furye, Esq.) 
She died at Tonbridge Wells, 
Oct. 26, 1822, aged 84 years.” 
And I am inclined to think she was a lady origin- 
ally belonging to the neighbourhood of Kingston 
upon Thames. : W.R. 
Surbiton. 


Seventeen Year Locusts (Vol. iv., p. 423.).— 
In answer to this Query I would say that, in ful- 
filment of the predictions, on the 3rd of May in 
last year, 1851, the locusts were first observed in 
this city emerging from the earth. They were 
completely formed, and enveloped in shells, which 
fit them closely. They crawled immediately up | 
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the trunks of trees, or fences, or walls, and in a 
short time managed to disengage themselves from 
their sheaths. At first they are weak, and their 
wings are soft and pulpy; a few hours harden 
them, and they then betake themselves to the 
trees. They remain above ground about six 
weeks, and then their bodies are found by thou- 
sands under the trees. In the meantime they have 
performed the work of reproduction ; the females 
are armed with sharp ovipositors, with which they 
pierce the young twigs and green branches, and 
there deposit their eggs. The eggs — in a 
short time, and the young larva, in size almost in- 
finitesimal, fall upon the earth in myriads, and 
commence their journey “into the bowels of the 
land.” Tow far they go, or how they exist during 
the seventeen years of their entombment, is a 
mystery which naturalists cannot answer. To- 
wards the end of the seventeen years farmers meet 
with them when digging deep ditches, or making 
excavations several feet below the surface. They 
came up where they took to the earth, and in this 
city last year many of them emerged in the cellars 
of houses which have been built since their former 
visit upon ground, where there had been trees. 
They do not prey upon the herbage whilst above 
ground, and it is believed that they do not eat any- 
thing. In appearance they differ materially from 
the common locust, and their notes are not so 
shrill or prolonged. There are so many thousands 
of them, however, that the sound of their songs 
unite in one great, and at times almost deafening 
chorus. 

I well remember their appearance in 1834, and 
the boyish curiosity with which I looked for the 
coming of the insects, concerning which I had 
heard many predictions. I never saw any of the 
species again until 1851, and have no doubt that 
the citizens of Philadelphia who are living in 1868 
will notice the re-appearance of these mysteries of 
entomology about the 3rd or 4th day of May. 

T. Westcort. 

Philadelphia. 


[Our correspondent, who commences his reply by 
stating he cannot find a reference to the original Query 
in the Jadex, will see that the reason is because the 
Querist speaks of the insect as a Cicada, and not a 
Locust. — Ep.} 


On the World lasting 6000 Years (Vol. vi., pp. 37. 
131.).— Looking over Foxe’s Acts and Monuments 
the other day, 1 marked a passage bearing upon 
this subject, which I beg to offer to your corre- 
spondent A. A.D. The copy of the work I pos- 
sess is the folio black-letter one of 1632, in which 
there is much matter not to be found in later 
editions. As the extract is not lengthy, and may 
interest other readers, I give it at full. From— 


“ A Sermon no lesse godlie than learned, preached 
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at Paul's Crosse on the Sunday of Quinquagesima, 
an. 1389, by R, Wimbeldon.” 

“.... Also Maiden Hildegare, in the booke of 
her prophesie, the third parte, the x1 vision, the 


seuenth cha, meueth this reason. Right as on seven | 


daies God made the world, so in 7000 yeere the worlde 
shall passe: and right as in the sixt day man was made 
and fourmed, soe in 6000 yeere, he was brought againe 
and refourmed; and as in the seuenth daye the world 
was full made, and God left off his working, right 
so in the 7000 yeere, the number of them that shullen 
be saued, shall be fulfilled, and rest shall be to seyntes 
full in bodie and soule. If that it be so, as it 


seemeth to followe of this Maydens wordes, —that | 


7000 yeeres in passing of the worlde, accordeth to 
seuen daies in his making it, see what lacketh that these 
7000 yeeres ne beth fulfilled.”"——Vol. i. p. 718. 


Who was “ Maiden Hildegare?” I do not | 


find her name in the Kalendar or Martyrology. 
Is the book of her prophecy preserved ? 


hk. C. Warps. | 


Kidderminster, 


Church Brasses subsequent to 1688 (Vol. vi., 
p- 149.).— Monumental brasses of the period re- 
ferred to Mr. W. Ewart are extremely scarce ; I 
can only refer him to three examples, namely, 

1, Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. Edward ‘Tay- 
lor, 1693. 

2, 3. St. Mary Cray, Kent. Philadelphia Green- 
wood, 1747. Benjamin Greenwood, 1773. 

The following verge so closely upon the period 
in question, that they may, perhaps, interest Mr. 
Ewart: 


Great Chart., Kent. Nicholas Toke and three 


wives, 1680. 


Henfield, Sussex. Kenwelmersh and grandson, | 


1683. 


Ashton le Walls, Northants. George Butler, | 


1685. 

The brass noted by your correspondent is in- 
teresting from its having the maker's name at- 
tached, a very rare peculiarity. 

W. Sparrow Simpson, B. A. 


Trish Language in the West Indies (Vol. v., | 


p- 537.).— The statement that “the Irish lan- 
guage is spoken in the West India Islands, and 
that in some of them it may be said to be almost 
vernacular,” is true of the little Island of Mont- 








hands for the field without the aid of slaves, 4 
colony formed under such circumstances pre- 
sented the social features of an Irish county rather 
than of a tropical settlement; and when, at a later 
eee it became necessary to introduce African 
abourers, the Irish language was so commonly 
spoken all over the island, that the blacks had t 
adopt it as they would any other language. ‘This 
fact is amusingly illustrated by the following anec- 
dote, quoted by Mr. Montgomery Martin : ~ 


“Tt is said that a Connaught man, on arriving at 
Montserrat, was, to his astonishment, hailed in yer. 
nacular Irish by a negro from one of the first boats that 
came alongside, ‘* Thunder and turf,’ exclaimed Pat, 
‘how long have you been here?’ * Three months,’ an- 
swered Quashy, ‘Three months! and so black al- 
ready! Hanum a jowl,’ says Pat, thinking Quashy a 
ci-devant countryman, ‘ I'll not stay among ye:’ and in 


| a few hours the Connaught man was on his return, with 


a white skin, to the Emerald Isle.” 


Henry H. Brees. 
St. Lucia. 


Cowdray Family (Vol. vi., p. 75.).—For the 
information of your correspondent W. H. L., I beg 
to state, that in Sims’ Index to Heralds’ Visitations, 
&c., he will find the following references to MSS. 
&c. in the British Museum, viz. : 

Hampshire, p. 116.: Cowdrey of Heriott.—154, 
fo. 35 b., 5865, fo. 34.; for arms, &c., 5865, fo. 3}. 

Wiltshire, p. 303.: Cordray of Chule.— 888, 
fo. 18. ; 1111, fo. 90. ; 1165, fo. 72.; 1181, fo. 22.; 
1443, fo. 174 b.; 1565, ff. 28 b. 62 b.; 5184, fo. 56. 

A.C. M. 


Exeter. 


Beef-caters (Vol. vi., p.176.).—I consider this 
to be a corruption of the French de buffet, which 
is now used for the apartment in which refresh- 
ments are supplied to the guests at royal balls or 
concerts in France. The final syllable is like that 
of charretier added to charrette, or layetier to 
layette, &c. Dr. Ash (English Dictionary) bas 
Beauret, a corrupt spelling, for a buffet. 

Boiste (Dictionnaire Universel) has Burress (le 
verbe), and Burreteur (le substantif) ; with a 
signification as regards drinking, and not eating. 


| The buffeteur is described as a carrier who uses & 


serrat, but has no foundation with respect to the | 
other colonies. The circumstance, as regards | 


Montserrat, is thus explained. 

Much dissension, on the score of religion, having 
arisen among the early settlers in these islands, 
the Roman Catholics, chiefly Irishmen, withdrew 
from St. Christopher's and formed a separate 
colony in Montserrat. Thither they were fol- 
lowed by their co-religionists in the other islands, 
and in a few years their numbers had increased so 


rapidly that they were able to supply sufficient 


gimlet “ percer les tonneaux en route, pour voler 
le vin.” @ 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“ To differ with” (Vol. vi., p. 185.).— “ To differ 
with” is not the same thing as “to differ from. 
One person differs with another when he disagrees 
with him: one thing differs from another. 


Phebe Hassel (Vol. vi., p.170.).—Your corre- 
spondent H. M. Beatsy will find a portrait and 
short memoir of this female in Hone’s Year Bool, 
col. 209. h. 
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Passage in the Somnium Scipionis (Vol. vi., p. 
175.). — The passage is unimportant and the text 
corrupt. The French translation of the Abbé 
D'Olivet, following the Greek translation, gives 
“silence” in the place of “ parum rebus.” 


« Je vous en prie,Jeur dit Scipion avee un sourire 
gracieux, ne me réveillez pas ; silence ; écoutez le reste.” 


The following are the notes of M. Bouhier, 
President of the Académie Frangaise, on the words 
“ Et parum rebus :” 

« Lambin avoit corrigé ainsi cet endroit, et sa cor- 
rection s'est trouvée confirmée par les manuscrits de 
Langires et de Gruter. Quelques savans, et entre 
autres Ph. Parens, Lezic. Crit., au mot Res, veulent 
qu'on sous-entende ici, concedite ; c’est-a-dire : Date 
aliquid temporis, et otii rebus tam arduis cognoscendis. 
Mais je voudrois que cette fagon de parler fit soutenue 
de quelques exemples plus précis que ceux qu’ils al- 
léruent. ‘Toutes les anciennes éditions, appuyées de 
Ja traduction gréque, ont: Pax sit rebus, expression 
qui n'est pas moins extraordinaire que l'autre. Les 
critiques proposent ici diverses corrections. Gravius 
alu: Par! Verum audite cetera. Et Gronovius le fils: 
Et per avum de his audite cetera, M. le Clere, Art. Crit., 
t. ii, p. $26., a corrigé: Ne me d somno excitetis his 
pavoribus. M. Heuman, Parerg. Crit., p. 155., a re- 
jetté ces deux conjectures par d'assez bonnes raisons, 
et proposé une autre correction, qui ne différe néan- 
moins de la derniére, qu’en ce qu'il lit: His clamoribus. 
Pour moi, sans admettre de si grands changemens au 
texte, je soupgonne que Cicéron avoit écrit: Et parumper 
audite cetera, Au lieu de panumren, les anciens copistes 
ont lu par inadvertance rparuMREB; et c'est apparem- 
ment ce qui a donné lieu a la corruption de ce passage, 
quoiqu’il soit difficile de rien affirmer en ces sortes des 
choses, sans le secours de manuscrits.” 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Bristol Road, Birmingham. 


Alteration in Prayer Books (Vol. vi., p. 170.).— 
Your attention having been called to misprints in 
prayer books, allow me to inquire the origin and 
authority for a change of words which occurs, in 
the modern editions, in the “ Prayer for the High 
Court of Parliament.” In the copies printed an- 
terior to the present century, the words stand 
thus: “The safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and His Kingdoms ;” but in later editions 
the last word is replaced by “ dominions,” which 
now appears to be universally acquiesced in. As 
the change took place about the date of the union 
with Ireland, when the Church of England began 
to be designated, on the title-page of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the United Church of England 
and Ireland, it may be matter for reflection with 
those who are interested in the revival of the 
powers of convocation, by what authority, either of 
the English or Irish Church, that one change or 
the other was made. In a constitutional point of 
view, the change in the prayer is important. The 
old form followed the old style of our monarchs, 


| “ Rex Anglia Dominus Hiberniz.” 





But accord- 
ing to this new phrase, the Dominus is applied to 
both realms. Ba.Lio.ensis. 


The Etymology of Llewelyn (Vol. vi., p. 150.). 
— The popular etymology of this word is Llew, a 
lion; Gelyn, an enemy: Llewelyn, a lion-enemy, a 
lion-like enemy. Supposing this correct, and 
there seems little room for doubt, the name should 
be written as above, and not Llewellyn. Itis never 
pronounced Llewellyn by the Welsh. SIGMA, 


Carmarthen, 


Reverence to the Altar (Vol. vi., pp. 33. 109.).— 
At the village church, Tarrant Keynston, Dorset, 
it is the custom of those of the congregation who 
pass the reading desk to their seats, to bow to the 
clergyman; and within the last few years, at 
Kinson, near Wimborne, Dorset, I have observed 
some of the old men bow upon entering the 
church. Joun H. A. 

Ensbury, Dorset. 


Inscription on a Bell (Vol. vi., p. 99.).— The 
reading is erroneous, and should be Daventrie in- 
stead of Daveatice. The line would then mean, 
“ Henrick ter Horst made me, at Daventer, 1654.” 
Daventer is a town in the Netherlands, in the 
province of Overyssel. pe 


Time when Briefs were abolished (Vol. iv., 
p- 232.).— By act of 9 Geo. IV., 15 July, 1828: 
and the greater part of the original briefs issued 
from the year 1754 up to that date are preserved 
in the British Museum, to which they were pre- 
sented in 1829 by J.S. Salt, Esq. Me 


Shan-dra-dam (Vol. vi., p. 74.).—This word is 
in all probability a corruption of the French Char- 
en-dedans, or inside car, in which travellers sit 
vis-a-vis, and which is very commonly used in the 
Highlands of Scotland. E.N. 


Portraits of Wolsey (Vol.vi., anté.). —We have 
the authority of Granger, in his Biographical 
History of England, for asserting that “there is no 
head of Wolsey which is not in profile. It is said 
that his portraits were so done because he had but 
one eye. This defect has been imputed, perhaps 
falsely, to a disgraceful distemper.” G. Munrorp. 

East Winch. 


Lunar Occultations (Vol. vi., pp. 73. 176.).— It 
seems to me that E. H. Y.’s answer to H.C. K. is 
not conclusive. He forgets that the light from 
the moon is a continuous stream, while the pro- 
jected light of the star (if I may use the expres- 
sion) is ex hypothesi detached and momentary, and 
might therefore seem to float, as it were, over the 
stream of moonlight, although the portion of the 
stream in which it appears might not be exactly 
synchronous with the light of the star. C. 
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Judgés’ Robes : Official Costume of the Judges | present time, with Hints to Amateurs, Anecdotes, &e., by 
(Vol. vi., p.223.).— Allow me to refer J. H. to George Dubourg; and we have now before us ig 
Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales, pp. 98—102.; and | Fourth Edition, revised and considerably enlarged, And 
in reply to the Query of A. B. I beg to observe, that the reason why it has reached this fourth edition js 
at the Assizes the judge who presides in the Crown sufficiently obvious. The world is divided into two 
Court usually wears scarlet cloth, whilst the judge classes, those who play the fiddle, and those who d 
who sits at Nisi Prius usually wears a black silk not: the former have properly encouraged this boot 
robe. If my memory does not deceive me, the — 7 love of their favourite oweenney- and a desire 
late Sir James Alan Park, when on circuit, always pe ——e acquainted with the history of its origin, and 
wore a scarlet cloth robe at Nisi Prius; and in rato hg arya a — class have 

pS 5 @ Ss evidence » > 
so doing he conformed to * the solemn decree and quaint Aacall oe. ao wetgpisae ha po inet Pe 
rule made by all the judges of the Courts at West- | an hour well passed in the company of one who has 
minster, bearing date the 4th day of June, an. | recorded so pleasantly the origin and developmeat of 
1635,” which is set forth at p. 101. of Dugdale’s | an instrument on which he loves to play. 
work above mentioned, C. H. Coorgr. We have received from a kind correspondent, whose 

Cambridge. a hand - we “Ny a copy of the Ma- 

= ‘ . chester Courier of Saturday last, containing a very lon 
; Y our correspondent A. B. inquires why the and most interesting yo of the soeseeteia on rn 
judges in the criminal courts wear scarlet and | gecasion of the opening of The Manchester Free Li- 
ermine robes, and those in the civil courts black brary, It is most creditable to that great commercial 
gowns? The reason is this, that in the criminal city that it should have been the first in the empire to 
court, which takes cognizance of the pleas of the | provide on so munificent a scale for the intellectual 
crown, the judge sits as the representative of the | wants of the masses; and we trust that the example 
sovereign, and therefore wears his full judicial | thus set will be speedily followed. We shall take an 
robes ; whereas in the Nisi Prius court, the judge | early opportunity of calling attention to that part of 
presides over civil suits to which subjects are the report of the committee which points out some of 
parties, and therefore he wears a judicial undress, | the wants of the library, in the possibility that our 

. A. C, | doing so may in some small degree contribute to their 


Birmingham. supply. 














Miscellanesus, | BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
. . " . Tueopatn’s SHAKsPeare ResTorep. 4to. 
Pictures from St. Petersburg, by Edward Jerrmann, | Savweie's (Da. Wittiam, Archdeacon of Ely, and Master of 


Translated from the original German, by Frederick | — Cambridge), — s Enqciey ixTo Tue Means 

Cas " . , ’ 7 > }NION wHaTt Rerormari 1S NECESSARY TO 
Hardman, which form the new volume of Longman’s |  ot,* Harry Usiow, on was ltnrounerion x wachoust 1 
Traveller's Library, is a translation of a series of | London, 1681. 


sketches originally contributed to one of the German | Hitt's (Aaron) Pratn Dearer, Last Edition. 
Mauwon’s (Lorp) History or EnGtanp, Vol. 1V., 8vo. 


periodicals by their author, and which were received | Tyg Aywuau Recister, 137 to 1819. 
with so much favour by the reading public of that | Arcusotoci, Vols. VI. and VII. 


. . . . . Barr's GLEANINGS IN PosTry 
ading _" . ' mublics : | GLEAS ‘ 1 
reading country, as to lead to their repu slication in a Mason's Lava ep Warrensan. Sve. 1778. 


collective form, and with considerable augmentations. *,* The loan of this volume is requested, in the event of 
The book is a most amusing one, and the work will not failure in purchasing tt. 


be read with the less interest because, as the translator | MiTon's Panavise Lost, First Fd'tion, may be had on applica- 
observes, “its political bias, if bias there be, is in a | tion to the Publisher, 186. Fleet Street, 
contrary direction to that traceable in most English, 
French, and German works published of late years, 
and relating to Russia.” Indeed, the author, who is 
obviously a shrewd observer and intelligent man, con- 
siders Russia to be in a transition state of steady, al- | RMotices ta Carrespanvents. 
though slow, improvement ; and as he only claims Bumsat ov Sin Joun Moone. We are unfortunatcly unailt 
from his readers credit for his facts, and not agreement | fo insert until next week the very interesting communicabon 7 
with his opinions, while his pages show that his veracity 4 hove sussteed ~ mats pom wg the Kev. H. J. Symons, a 
. . afficiated on that meianc. occasion. 
may be depended upon, his work cannot but be read Siaueniee quanetieliy 60 wpelled (0 postpone until next week 
with interest, and may well be referred to by the tra- | several other interesting communications, oud an ackn whe dgmen 
. s. ¢ of ma { , : reache: y ie enume! 

veller long after he has sought in its pages the means | Y aeons gia have reached than those ¢ 

; $i as Ww s on the rail. Jee : oan 
of passing pleasantly a few hours o the r. * Reriies Receivap.— St. Veronica — Reverence to the Attar = 

It is now some sixteen years since musica iterature | Roma tibi subito — Uncovering the Head, §c.— Errors in re 
was enriched by the publication of a little volume from Beste — Smothering Redrephebic Paticnts 7 = y 

* . T ‘ 7 : , — Venice asses, FC. 
the pen of ap accomplished amateur, entitled The | ' os Castle and the Bridges a —_ a um, ote 
"ial h . 5 “ Nores anp Quenriss ” ts published at noon on Friday, 
Violin, some Account of that leading Instrument, and its the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcel 
more eminent Professors, from its earliest date to the | and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
\ 


*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage fret, 

he: ' 

to be sent to Mx. Bett, Publisher of “ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 
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. MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. 
s The Proprietor of Tur Lowvow Gewnrnat 

4 Mocaxixe Wanenovuse begs respectfully to 
“And remind families whose bereavements n 
mn is them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 

article of the very best description, requisit 
two for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be had 
1, this Establishment at an ement’s notice 

or se eermarss For SERVANTS’ Movnsto, afford- 

book nc agreat saving to familics, are furnishe: 

whilst the habitual attendance of ex; rienced 

esire assistants (including dresemakers and milli- 
, ners), enables them to suzgest or supply every 

wr necessary for the « », and suited to any 

have grade rcondition of the community. W1ipows 
: axp Famity Movanrne is always kept made 

ana up. and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 

half required, will iusure its being sent forthwith, 
- either in Town or into the Country, and on the 

has most Reasonable Terms. 

it of W.C. JAY, 217249. Regent Street. 
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PROSPECTUS of a new Edition of Shakespeare, in TWENTY FOLIO VOLUMES, corresponding in size with the convenient 
collective edition of 1623, to suit numerous fac-similes to be made from that work.— Privately printed for Subscribers only, 


THE WORKS 
WILLIAM SHAKESPE ARE, 


WITH A 


Hew Collation of the ecarlp Coitions, 


ALL THE 
ORIGINAL NOVELS AND TALES ON WHICH THE PLAYS ARE FOUNDED; 
COPIOUS ARCHZOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH PLAY; 
AND A LIFE OF THE POET: 


BY 


JAMES 0, HALLIWELL, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A,, 


Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and of the Royal Society of Literature, &c. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY AND UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


F. W. FAIRHOLT, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Twe preparation of this work has occupied it is the most convenient folio { form (barely over, was too great to venture the publication 
my earnest attention for nearly twelve years ; measuring fourteen inches by nine), and suits in the ordinary way; and he was, therefore, 
my object being to bring together, from the | the size of the fac-similes, most of which would —_ compelled either to abandon the hope of print- 
stores of Elizabethan literature, art, or science, otherwise have to be folded, but the magnitude ing his materials, or to appeal to the select few 
whatever really tends to illustrate the pagesof of the undertaking precludes any other, were like ely to understand the merits 
the great poet of the world, in the full convic- it intended to complete it in any reasonable To those few, the Editor how 5 he 
tion there yet remains room for one compre- number of volumes. without arrogance, avow the design of 
hensive edition which shall answer the re- We now proceed to speak of the mode of the most copious edition of Shakespeare evr 
quirements of the student and zealousinjuirer. — circ ulation ; and in anxiously considering this printe1, and one of the most im 
Granting that the general spirit of Shakespeare have been careful to bear in mind the | of volumes that could be placed 
may be appreciated ted without the assistance of igations due to the original subscribers of so library. 
lenzthened commentary, it cannot be denied »xpensive a work, as well as the necessity of It is due to the curators and pomcesne gt ae 
there is much which is obscure to the modern the large expenditure being reimbursed, to say chief Shakesperian collections t 
reader, — numerous allusions to the literature, nothing of an adequate return for the literary with gratitude, the readiness with —_ 
manners, and phraseology of the times which y attainment of which is re than have given or promised every facility for 
rejuire explanation and careful discussion. odle i as it would be incompatible purposes of this undertaking; and,in 
ach play will be accompanied by every 3 agement which secured the per- to the sources accessible to my 
kind of useful literary and antiquarian illus- manency of a high price. Now, it is a well- literary treasures of a bibliographical 
tration, extending to complete copies of all known fact that no literary or artistic work who possesses the finest private 
novels, tales, or dramas on which it is founded, maintains its original value unless the impres- early quarto Shakespeares in the world, will be 
and entire mmpressions of the first sketches, sion is strictly limited ; and it is proposed to available for the first time in the 
some of which will be new to the student, and a‘lopt this course on the present occasion. The of the present edition. The 
others carefully collated with the originals. Editor, therefore, pledges himself to tal the however, of my own library, in the 
In fact, no pains will be spared to render this number of copies to “ one hundred and fifty, of Shakesperiana, renders me to some 
edition the most complete in every respect that under the following conditions independent of other repositories, 
has yet been produced ; superseding entirely the 1. The impression of this edition of Shake- 
Variorum edition of 1821, with the addition of speare will be most strictly limited to one hun- 
all Shakesperian discoveriesof any importance dred and fifty copies, and each copy will have | not procurable in public libraries. 
which have been made since that period. The the printer's autograph certificate that that | pense hence incurred would appear unreasm. 
work will be copiously illustrated by fac-similes limit has been preserved. able to those who were not conversant with the 
and wood-cuts, the direction of which has been 2. The work will be completed in about prices realized for Gonmiatis sacks caries 5 tm 
undertaken by Mr. Fairholt, who hasalso most | twenty folio volumes; but any volumes in alone having cost me upwards 
kindly promised to assist me in the selection. | excess of that number will be presented to the | several others averaging ve 
It is unnecessary Soemteege on the importance | original subscribers. circumstance only alluded to for the purpost 
7 3. All the piates and woodcuts used for this remarking that no exertions have 
expected from Mr. Fairholt’ sextensive reading work will be destroyed, and no separate im- | in the collection of my — 
in Elizabethan literature and intimate ac- pression of any of them will be taken off. In conclusion, I nde bee 
qastatanse with every department of ancient The original subscription price of each vo- cherished design should not. vill i not, tal a 
lume (a thick folio, copiously illustrated) will tion. he works 
The eng sravings throughout will be rizidly be Two Guineas; and beariag in mind the re, the it of ail "ealeesiaal 
restricted to subjects which really elucidate above restrictions, and the expenditure requi- 7 ould t oueety be Gamssunten in one edition 
the text, giving representations of articles site for such a work, the Editor is confident | least. by the reading of the ctatess 
mentioned by Shakespeare,or to which he may _ that price will not only be retained, but, in all | pencil of the archwoloz 
refer, however slightly, thus serving as pic- een 4 te raised within a few years. one edition, let eve: 
torial notes to his works. In the case of the he whole will completed (p.v.) in six | tion be explored an 


tt plays, monumental effizies of the prin- bd so that for a comparatively small an- student and the future editor; and aa 
cipal characters, personal reliques, or antique nual expenditure (about six guineas) during | there be something redundant, much will te 
views of places alluded to, will be admissible: that period, the subscriber will possess the most main suggestive of familiar expl: a 
but in no case will truthfulness be sacrificed, complete monograph edition of the works of  obscurities and more popular uses. 

or a false taste for meretricious Ptare- making the greatest poet of all ages. Nor can it be It must be observed that if the demand fi 


allowed. The engravings will be rigid fac- anticipated he will be purchasing what is likely ceed narrow 
similes of the original subjects in all cases,and to fallin v.iue. He will possess a work that pF. [4 ~— -4- oe the Editor 
will depend on their own intrinsic merit as | can never come into the market, but, in its every reason to consider will’ be ee 
Shakesperian illustrations. There is much in pecuniary relations, will stand somewhat in the somewhat unexpected n ber of applica- 
pudlic and private museums which has never the position of a proof engraving, only to be tions already received from “he single a adver- 
yet been used in this way, and which it willb: possessed by a very limited number. tisement in this journal, he must 
our care to investigate, searching far and wide The Editor has been anxious thus to state at | Fiont of selection, especially with rezard wall 
for objects which may secure to our readersa | some length the considerations which have | jibraries of a permanent character. 
correct idea of their form and character, as urged him to limit the impression of the work | undertaking will be carried on, a3 it et 
they were a to the mind of the great | so strictly ; for however willing, on many ac- conceived, without any com creial views, 20 
dramatist. For such purposes, we may observe | counts, to seek a more extensive circulation, inducement shall be permitted to influence a 
we have already full access to Lord Londes- | he could not bring himself personally to ask — siteration in the limit above men! 
borough's collection, and have availed our- | for support without taking every means to pe 
selves of others at home and abroad. | ensure, in their fullest extent, the interests of All icati 

The size of the first folio, after much con- | those who are inclined to encourage an ardu- | ing this work should be addressed to _ 
sideration, has been adopted, not only because | ¢ ous undertaking of this kind. The risk, more- | well, Avenue ue Lodge, B xton Hill, Surrey-_ 
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